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EDITORIAL 


HE present issue of this journal comes after a 

hasty General Election, before which it was 
impossible to predict what would be uppermost in 
the public mind. For us, however, the national 
event has no deflecting power and finds us back at 
our normal themes. Whatever disturbances, for 
good or ill, may occur in current history, there still 
remains the uncompleted task of perfecting the 
physical structure of the world over which man has 
control: determining the right use of land, the 
siting and planning of towns, the location of indus- 
tries and habitations, the provision for healthy 
recreation, the laying down of roads and other means 
of transport. It is within the framework of these 
material things, guided by the discipline of law and 
order, that our economic processes and _ social 
activities are found in continual movement. The 
framework and the life react upon one another ; the 
first restricts and hampers the second; the second 
rebels against and would reform the first. This 
struggle is witnessed in every country in the world 
and goes on, more or less quietly, irrespective of 
major sensational conflicts. There is a difference, 
however, between the major and minor controversies, 
in that whilst an individual can do little but cast a 
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quinquennial vote into the urn of world opinion, 
he can use a controlling hand in local administration 
with some degree of satisfaction. The British 
statutes have given housing, town and country 
planning very largely into the power of local govern- 
ment: something to keep us busy, and out of mis- 
chief. 


Personalia. 


This is the first opportunity we have had to 
welcome the coming to the Ministry of Health of a 
new chief. Sir Kingsley Wood, M.P. has long been 
a member of our Council, and one of his earlier 
speeches after his appointment as Minister of 
Health was delivered in October at the Housing 
Centre, on the subject of Voluntary Housing Associa- 
tions. The occasion was most pleasant, and we hope 
the Minister will deal with a kindly hand in respect 
to our general policy. 


Sir Kingsley Wood said it was a wise policy in the active 
development of better housing in this country to use every 
possible agency. It was for that reason, and above all for 
their own work, he valued the voluntary housing associations, 
and he was glad that Parliament had recently given them 
further facilities by which their work could be extended. 
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Rt. Hon. Sir Kingsley Wood, M.P., Minister of Health. 


One of the guiding principles of present housing policy 
was that our efforts should be directed to those whose needs 
were the greatest, and it was in this connection that the 
voluntary associations could do much. 


The maximum success of the voluntary associations could 
best be obtained in co-operation with the Local Authorities. 
The character of a Housing Association made it peculiarly 
suitable for helping people who were for the first time 
obtaining better conditions through the medium they 
possessed of personal contact with the tenants. They 
were particularly aware of their needs. They could do 
much in helping them to make full use of their new and 
better houses. 


Authorities were now enabled to transfer the work of 
reconditioning and management to Housing Associations 
and in this connection their experience would be most 
valuable. Increased facilities were also given for the raising 
of loans by Housing Authorities to finance their work. 
With the passing of the Act of 1935, we were at the beginning 
of a definite epoch in our housing activities. Our housing 
work so far as the Public Authorities and Housing Associa- 
tions were concerned was. being concentrated on 
those whose needs were the greatest. It was a field 
which was likely to occupy their best efforts for a considerable 
period. Much of the work to be done gave special scope 
for the special character of voluntary associations, and he 
knew he could, with confidence, appeal to them to continue 
their good work in vigorously engaging in this great cam- 
paign. 


Many of our members will note with a feeling of 
regret the retirement of Dr. I. G. Gibbon from the 
post as Director of the Local Government Division. 


Towards our movement he will be remembered as a 
“ candid friend,” and we hope that in his retirement 
his voice will still be heard. 

The lamented death of Major Harry Barnes, 
F.R.1.B.A., L.C.C., removes another personal friend 
of many years’ standing. The task he had under- 
taken at County Hall—Chairman of the Town 
Planning Committee of the London County Council 
—was, we fear, too great a burden on his declining 
strength, which, nevertheless, he bravely expended 
in the discharge of duties to which he was called: 
nothing less than the re-planning of London, our 
immediate topic, here. 


The Re-planning of London. 

When, in 1909 and 1919, the first and second 
Town Planning Acts were passed, practically the 
whole of London must have appeared to be an 
“excluded area”; only a few stray spots of green 
were “likely to be used for building purposes,” 
and this must have meant to the County Council 
that London would have to wait for its re-planning 
until Doomsday. With great difficulty, and since 1932, 
a few areas have been found, and a blue line drawn 
round them by Mr. Frank Hunt may be seen at 
County Hall, free of charge. It is clear, however, 
that London ignores all blue lines, and continues 
to extend into Middlesex, Surrey, Essex and Kent, 
without guidance. 

The condition of the central nucleus and the 
growth of the outer fringes must convince the 
observer that, within the compass of the Statute, 
London cannot be treated as if it were Biggleswade. 
An ad hoc, super-statutory plan is more likely§to 
meet the complex of problems presented. London 
is not the perquisite of a party, to be re-planned 
according to Marx, Cobden, or the Primrose League. 
London is not a mere “ area” comparable to other 
towns. It is unique, a vital organism, the largest 
port in the world, the chief port of entry in the 
British Isles, and finally, the capital of the British 
Empire. 

Now since London, by common consent, despite 
its many beauties, was not designed to fulfil these 
important functions, and presents inconveniences 
and anomalies too numerous to mention, it is time 
that re-planning was taken in hand by the highest 
conceivable authority—the authority of the State— 
and that the necessary technical advice should be 
drawn from the wisest minds of those who take the 
longest and most penetrating view of the immediate 
and distant future. A permanent school of thought, 
free of partisan control, carrying on its labour for 
generations, is what is wanted to handle the problem 
of London. 


The Battle of Hackney Marshes. 

Passing from this greatest aspect to minor matters 
is not a descent from the sublime to the ridiculous, 
for after all the condition of London as a whole is 
made up of innumerable subsidiary questions. It 
so happens at this moment that one of these rises 
to the mind; namely, the proposal to build flats on 
Hackney Marshes. 
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The proposal can be looked at from two distinct 
angles. The first is likely to be the more popular 
and general from the fact that thirty acres of open 
land hitherto used as recreation ground are to be taken 
for building purposes within a densely populated 
area. Deprivation is felt, not only by the persons 
immediately affected, but by those who are concerned 
on the grounds of principle with the preservation of 
open spaces and their use as playing-fields for the 
young. There is little doubt that this aspect will 
take the first place at the public inquiry. The 
facts, told briefly as our limited space compels, are 
as follows : 

On Saturday, July 21st, 1894, 337 acres of Hackney 
Marsh were dedicated to the public by Sir John 
Hutton, Chairman of the London County Council. 
The land had formerly been subject to Lammas 
rights, and so long as these rights were main- 
tained the land could not have been built upon, 
except by an arrangement which could have been 
made by the Lord of the Manor, the severalty owners, 
and the owners of the Lammas rights. 

On March 5th, 1890, the Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association had decided to incur expendi- 
ture on the prosecution of a scheme for the regulation 
of the Marshes, and asked for public assistance. 
As a result of these negotiations the land was finally 
purchased for £75,000, the London County Council 
contributing £50,000, the Hackney District Board 
£15,000 and private subscriptions £10,000. It 
might seem from this statement that no case could 
be made for seizing the land for building purposes— 
an end which the whole movement was intended to 
prevent. 

But it appears that under the Housing Act of 
1925, land dedicated to open space can be appro- 
priated for housing purposes if a similar area is 
provided as compensation—a power which seems to 





Football on the Thirty Acres of Hackney Marsh. 


place every acre of dedicated land in jeopardy. 

It is not for us to state the case presented by the 
London County Council except to say in brief that 
a large scheme of re-development has been prepared 
by the Council for the East End. The details of 
this scheme and the actual area of it are at present 
unknown to us and are not likely to be revealed at 
the inquiry in anything but general terms. The 
scheme will undoubtedly involve the demolition of 
a large number of slum areas and small dwellings— 
not necessarily slums—and the building of a goodly 
number of flats, so that the existing population can 
be rehoused within the area to be dealt with, and no 
doubt open spaces will be provided as the result of 
the higher dwellings. 

The Council will argue that the scheme in its 
various stages requires a jumping-off ground for a 
first instalment of the population to be dealt with 
(it is estimated at 8,000 persons) and thereafter by a 
process of successive decanting the whole population 
will find themselves in new five-storey dwellings— 
but 30 acres of Hackney Marshes as a playing 
field will have disappeared. 

We can but sympathise with the youthful football 
players and hope that means will be found to satisfy 
their athletic ardours. 

At the same time we must extend to the London 
County Council a certain degree of sympathy on 
account of its embarrassed position. The Council 
did not build East London—who did? Having 
come into existence, it was at the moment of the 
passing of the 1932 Planning Act, simultaneously 
presented with a problem and powers insufficient 
to solve it. The case of Hackney Marshes brings to 
light what is for us a far more important question, 
referred to earlier in these comments; namely, the 
fundamental mode of treatment of the unhappy 
case of London. Without knowing the exact 





Sept. 21, 1935. (Photo by Pat Feeley). 
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scheme the Council is to put forward for East 
London, we are convinced it is not the best one. 


London as a whole—not the East alone—needs 
the most drastic treatment by the only method that 
will be final: decentralisation of a large part of its 
industry and population to recentralised satellite 
areas in the adjacent shires. The County of Hertford 
has an average density of one person per acre, 
Essex 1.25, Kent 1.25, Surrey 2.1, and Bucking- 
hamshire .5. There is room enough and to spare. 
There is talk of Garden Cities for Africa; why 
not for England ? 


Of course it is a difficult proposition, but neither 
Parliament nor the L.C.C. can profess to be taken 
by surprise. It must be thirty years since the Council 
first heard from members of its own body and of our 
Association of this solution of London’s chief 
problem. In 1921 the Unhealthy Areas Committee 
reported in favour of Garden Cities, Section 35 of 
the Act of 1932 makes “provision as to garden 
cities,” and only this year the Marley Committee 
gave a decisive judgment in the same sense. In 
the meantime Letchworth and Welwyn Garden 
Cities, with small means and great obstacles, have 
demonstrated the possibility of building self- 
contained satellite towns for London; but neither 
the State nor its greatest municipality has given 


favourable attention to a proposal which has 
attracted the admiration of many countries of the 
world. 


With apologies for using apt alliteration’s artful 
aid, we submit that three things are needed: Policy 
Plan and Power. The first should be the adoption 
by the Government of the principle of decentralisa- 
tion, the second should be the preparation of a 
technical plan by the ablest genius at our command, 
and the third should be the granting of powers to 
administrative bodies that will make the movement 
swift and effective. We can promise no “crisis ”’ 
if this expedient is adopted. On the contrary, if the 
policy of rehousing the workers of London in high 
flats on the site, darkly indicated by the L.C.C. and 
made possible by recent Housing Act, is applied 
to London now, the Garden City principle will 
be killed outright. It will be impossible to go back 
on the true path after London has been rebuilt as 
a residential flat-land, with industries zoned for 
ever in the central sites. 


We therefore beg the London County Council to 
hold its hand and reconsider the initial move on to 
the thirty acres of Hackney Marsh. It may seem no 
more than the advance of a pawn to the King’s 
gambit, but it will determine the game for generations 
and end, we fear, in checkmate. 
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Sketch Map of Hackney Marshes: the darkly-shaded portion is the 30 acres in dispute. 


Drawn by Eileen Smith. 
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TOWN PLANNING IN ENGLAND & WALES 


QUARTERLY STATEMENT.—Showing the Planning Schemes proposed or in operation at the 30th September, 1935, and 
the area included in the schemes 





Number of | Number of} Number of Authorities who have {Total number of Local! 











| Schemes | Resolution} taken action at stage specified + | Authorities whose 
Position of Scheme | Preliminary areas) | | districts are wholly Acreage 
| Seetenents or| covered | Local Joint County or partly included in covered 
Resolutions | — Committees) Councils | resolution areas 
hk 2. | | , 5. 6 iP 8. 
SCHEMES 
1, Approved and operated| 60 83 47 2 — 71 152,193 
2. Approved but not yet 
operated . — — — — — — = 
3. Submitted but not yet 
approved. . 


(a) Re-submitted after 

revision under Act of ; 

1932 .. , 7* 27 7 —- — 7 26,730 
(b) Requiring re- submis- 

sion but not yet re- 


submitted 26* 32 21 — — 2 26,251 
(c) Submitted under Act 
of 1932 9 27 7 2 — 14 90,156 
VARYING SCHEMES — 
4. Approved and operative 12 — 6 — — 6 aa 
5. Approved but not yet 
operative os — — — — = oat 
6. Submitted but not yet 
approved os — _ — — -- — = 


DRAFT SCHEMES 
7. Adopted for local 
deposit—but Schemes 
not yet submitted :— 
(a) Re-adopted after re- 
vision under Act of 
1932. 4 8 4 — — 4 9,822 
(b) Requiring 're- adop- 
tion but not yet re-! 


adopted 23 28 19 1 — 23 40,331 
(c) a under Act 

of 19. ey 29 49 24 3 — 28 110,290 
DRAFT VARYING | 
SCHEMES | 


8. Adopted for local de- 
posit but Schemes not! 
yet submitted .. ae 2 1 1 — 3 in 
PRELIMINARY 
STATEMENTS 
approved but Draft 
Schemes not yet adopted 
or Schemes submitted. . | 216 278 161 216 926,130 
10. Awaiting approval .. 3 5 3 — — 13 69,607 
RESOLUTIONS | 
11. Resolutions to prepare 
Schemes which have} 
taken effect, but Pre- 
liminary Statements or 
Draft Schemes not yet| 
submitted wa 
(a) Resolutions or Au- | 
thorities under Acts 
prior to Act of 1932. 964 1,054 506 24 1 653 8,895,732 
(b) Under Act of 1932 
approved P 315 446 213 37 
(c) Deciding to prepare, J 
varying Schemes... 5 — 4 = —- 4 — 
2. Submitted but not yet) 
approved P 25 34 | 22 2 _ 34 456,576 
13. Resolutions under Act : 
of 1932 passed but not) 
yet submitted for! 
approval us ay 6 | 6 6 oe — 6 —_— 


~I 
| 





to 


404 7,430,414 





2,078 | 716 (net)| 64 (net)tt | 2 (net)tt 1,034 (net)ttt 19,234,232 
For Notes see page 7. 


TOTALS .._..| 1,706 
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Supplementary Lists Nos. 4,5 and 6 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
QUARTER ENDED 30th SEPTEMBER, 1935 


SCHEMES SUBMITTED. (Stage S.S.) 
DURHAM : 
Central North Durham Joint Committee (Gateshead 
B., Chester-le-Street, Felling, Whickham U.D.’s, 
Chester-le-Street R.D.). 
GLAMORGAN : 
Barry U.D.C. 
STAFFORD : 
Smethwick T.C. (No. 1). 
SUSSEX, EAST : 
Hailsham R.D.C. No. 1) 


SCHEME RE-SUBMITTED. (Stage S.R.) 
MIDDLESEX : 
Finchley T.C. (No. 1). 
[The scheme includes the areas shown as :— 
Finchley T.C. (No. 1). S.A.R. 
ma (Nos. 2, 2A and 3). S.A.R. 
t (No. 4). S.A.R. 
: (No. 5). S.A.R. 


e (transferred from Hendon _ T.C. 
eA. 


) 
R.] 


Wembley U.D.C. (Scheme Nos. 1 and 3). 
(The Scheme includes the areas shown as :— 
Wembley U.D.C. (Nos. 1 and 3). S.A.R. 
es (No. 2). P.S.A. 
* (transferred from Ealing T.C.— 
Greenford) D.S.A.R. 


DRAFT SCHEMES or DRAFT VARYING SCHEMES 
ADOPTED (Stage D.S.). 
DURHAM 

Blaydon UD. 

[The Draft Scheme includes the areas shown as :— 
Blaydon U.D.C. (No. 1) R.A. 
(No. 2) R.A.] 

North Tees (Amendment) Joint Committee. (Stockton- 
on-Tees B., Billingham U.D.—Draft Varying Scheme 
No. 1 to North Tees Joint T.P. Scheme, 1933). 

ESSEX : 

East Ham T.C. 

Mid-Essex Joint Committee (Burnham-on-Crouch 
U.D.). 

North-East Essex Joint Committee 
(Brightlingsea U.D. Area) 

(Brightlingsea U.D.). 

North-East Essex Joint Committee 
(West Mersea U.D. Area) 

(West Mersea U.D.). 
GLAMORGAN : 
Penarth U.D.C. 
LANCASTER : 

West Lancashire R.D.C. (Sefton Area). 

[The Draft Scheme relates to the area shown as :— 
West Lancashire R.D.C. (transferred from Sefton 
R.D.C.) P.S.A.] 

SUFFOLK, EAST : 

East Suffolk (S.E. Area) Joint Committee (Aldeburgh B.). 
The D.S. includes the Areas shown as :— 
Aldeburgh T.C. (No. 1) R.A. 

re (No. 2) R.A. 
SUFFOLK, WEST : 

Bury St. Edmunds T.C. 

SURREY : 

Dorking U.D.C. 

[The Draft Scheme includes the areas shown as :— 
Dorking U.D.C. P.S.A. 
& (transferred from Epsom R.D.C.) 
P.S.A. 

a (transferred from Dorking R. - c. 7 


5 (transferred from Reigate R. D: c ) 
R.A.] 


Mitcham T.C. (No. 2). 
Reigate T.C. 
[The Draft Scheme includes the areas shown as :— 
— ip OF R.A. 
(Built-up areas) R.A. 
(transferred from Reigate R.D.C.) R.A. | 
YORK (WE ST RIDING) : 
Pudsey T.C 


DRAFT SCHEME RE-ADOPTED (Stage D.S.R.) 
CHESTER : 
Hoylake U.D.C. (No. 1). 
(The Draft Scheme relates to the area shown as :— 
Hoylake U.D.C. D.S.A.R.) 
LINCOLN, PARTS OF LINDSEY : 
Cleethorpes U.D.C. 


RESOLUTIONS APPROVED (Stage R.A.) 
CHESTER : 
Dukinfield T.C. (No. 1). 
Hollingworth U.D.C. (No. 1). 
Mottram-in-Longdendale U.D.C. (No. 1). 
Sale U.D.C. (No. 2). 
CUMBERLAND : 
Ennerdale R.D.C. 
DEVON : 
Budleigh Salterton U.D.C. (No. 1). 
ERBY : 


Glossop T.C. (No. 2). 
DURHAM : 

North East Durham Joint Committee (Scheme 2) 
(South Shields C.B., Jarrow B., Hetton, Houghton- 
le-Spring, Washington U.D’s., Houghton-le-Spring, 
South Shields, Sunderland R.D’s.,—South Shields 
T.C. are not a constituent member of the Joint 
Committee). 

South Shields T.C (No. 4). 

ESSEX : 
North East Essex Joint Committee (Scheme 2) (Col- 
chester B., Lexden and Winstree R.D.). 
GLAMORGAN : 
Penybont R.D.C. (No. 2). 
ISLE OF ELY: 
Wisbech T.C. 
KENT : 
Chislehurst and Sidcup U.D.C. (No. 5). 
Dartford T.C. (No. 2). 
Eastry R.D.C. (No. 2). 
Ramsgate T.C. (No. 3). 
Sandwich T.C. (No. 3). 
MIDDLESEX : 

Potters Bar U.D.C. (No. 3). 

Tottenham T.C. (No. 6). 
MONMOUTH : 

Newport T.C. (Built-up area). 
NORTHUMBERLAND : 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne T.C. (The Area in Castle Ward 
R.D. has been added to the C.B. of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne by the Northumberland Review Order 1935). 

NOTTINGHAM : 
Kirkby-in-Ashfield U.D.C. 

OXFORD : 
Mid-Oxfordshire Joint Committee (Scheme 2). 
Bullingdon R.D. 

PEMBROKE : 

Pembrokeshire Joint Committee (Haverfordwest B., 
Fishguard and Goodwick, Milford Haven, Narberth, 
Neyland U.D’s., Cemaes, Haverfordwest, Narberth, 
Pembroke R.D’s.) 

SOMERSET : 

Axbridge R.D.C. (No. 3). 

Wells T.C. (Wells City, Glastonbury B., Shepton 
Mallet, Street U.D’s., Shepton Mallet, Wells R.D’s.) 
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STAFFORD : 
Kidsgrove U.D.C. 
Tamworth T.C. 


SUFFOLK, EAST : 
Ipswich T.C. (No. 2). 


WARWICK : 

Alcester, Shipston and Stratford Joint Committee 
1935 Added Area Scheme. (Stratford-on-Avon R.D.). 

Nuneaton T.C. (Added Area No. 2). 

Rugby and District Joint Committee (1935 Added 
Area Scheme) (Rugby R.D.). 

Solihull and District Joint Committee (1935 Added Area 
Scheme) (Atherstone R.D.). 

Warwick, Leamington, Kenilworth and District Joint 
Committee (Warwick B.). 


WESTMORLAND : 
Lake District (South) Joint Committee (Lakes U.D., 
South Westmorland R.D.). 


YORK (NORTH RIDING) : 
Leyburn R.D.C. 
Pickering R.D.C. 


YORK (WEST RIDING) : 
Huddersfield T.C. (Central Area). 
Wakefield and District Joint Committee, Scheme No. 2, 
(Altofts, Stanley U.D’s., Wakefield R.D.). 
Wortley R.D.C. (No. 3). 


RESOLUTIONS SUBMITTED but not yet approved 
(Stage R.S.). 
CHESTER : 
Dukinfield T.C. (No. 1). 
Hollingworth U.D.C. (No. 1). 
Tintwistle R.D.C. (No. 1). 
CUMBERLAND : 
Whitehaven T.C. 


DERBY : 

Blackwell R.D.C. 

Glossop T.C. (No. 2). 
DEVON : 

Budleigh Salterton U.D.C. (No. 1). 
GLOUCESTER : 

Nailsworth U.D.C. (No. 2). (This relates to the 
resolution shown in Supplement No. 5 under stage 
O.R.). 

North Cotswold R.D.C. 

Stroud U.D.C. 


HERTFORD : 
Bishop’s Stortford U.D.C. (No. 2). 





HUNTINGDON : 
Huntingdonshire Joint Committee (Godmanchester, 
Huntingdon, St. Ives B’s., Old Fletton, Rarnsey, St. 
Neots U.D’s., Huntingdon, Norman Cross, St. Ives, 
St. Neots R.D’s.,—Godmanchester T.C. are not a 
constituent member of the Joint Committee). 
ISLE OF ELY : 
Wisbech T.C. 
KENT : 
Chislehurst and Sidcup U.D.C. (No. 5). 
Margate T.C (No. 2). 
Ramsgate T.C. (No. 3). 
Sandwich T.C. (No. 3). 
LANCASTER : 
Liverpool T.C. (No. 7). 
MIDDLESEX : 
Hampton Wick U.D.C. (Additional Scheme). 
NORTHUMBERLAND : 
Gosforth U.D.C. (No. 2). 
SOMERSET : 
Wells T.C. (Wells City, Glastonbury B., Shepton 
Mallet, Street U.D’s., Shepton Mallet, Wells R.D’s.). 
STAFFORD : 
Kidsgrove U.D.C. 
SUFFOLK, WEST : 
Bury St. Edmunds T.C. (No. 2). 
WARWICK : 
Alcester, Shipston and Stratford Joint Committee (1935 
Added Area Scheme). (Stratford-on-Avon R.D.). 
Nuneaton T.C. (Added Area No. 2). 
Rugby and District Joint Committee (1935 Added 
Area Scheme). (Rugby R.D.). 
Solihull and District Joint Committee (1935 Added 
Area Scheme). (Atherstone R.D.). 
YORK, WEST RIDING: 
Wortley R.D.C. (No. 3). 
Yeadon U.D.C. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED but not submitted for approval 
(Stage O.R.). 
GLOUCESTER : 

Nailsworth U.D.C. 

North Cotswold R.D.C. 

Thornbury R.D.C. (No. 1). 
KENT : 

Chislehurst and Sidcup U.D.C. (No. 5). 
NORTHUMBERLAND : 

Tynemouth T.C. (No. 4A). 
SURREY : 

Croydon T.C. (East No. 4). 
WARWICK : 

Nuneaton T.C. (Added Area No. 2). 


These notes refer to table on page 5. 


NOTE.—In some instances alterations of districts under County Review Orders or Local Acts have brought about the division 
of the original resolution area into two or more resolution areas and the enactment has provided that the resolution or other 
subsequent proceedings shall have effect as if passed or taken by the Authorities to whom the areas have been transferred. 
Effect is given to these alterations in the appropriate column of the Table. In other instances resolutions have been passed 
for relatively small areas. It is to be expected that most of these areas will be merged in other Schemes. 

Where a resolution to prepare a Scheme has been passed by a joint committee or county council for an area covering, wholly 
or partly, land in one or more districts, each district concerned is treated as a separate area, so as to secure uniformity with 
cases where the individual authorities have themselves passed resolutions to prepare Schemes and have subsequently delegated 

ent relinquished their powers to prepare the Scheme to a joint committee or county council. 

Ihe figures of 7 and 26 schemes given in items 3 (a) and (b) represent 19 schemes as originally submitted for approval. In 
the case of 10 of these 19 schemes 16 areas have under County Review Orders or Local Acts been transferred to other Local 
Government districts the Authorities of which are merging the schemes for the transferred areas with their own schemes. 
lhese cases are included in the total figures given in the statement. Similarly, as regards Preliminary Statements awaiting 

approval the figure of 10 in item 10 represents six Preliminary Statements as submitted to the Minister. 

+The total number of joint executive committees preparing schemes is 109. In some cases the resolutions to prepare the schemes 
have been passed by the constituent authorities and the joint committees have not yet submitted their Schemes or preliminary 


statement. Accordingly these cases are included in column 4 


ttThe number of local authorities in respect of whom action has been taken by joint committees or county councils is 307. 
tttIncludes 73 local authorities who are not themselves preparing Schemes but whose districts are wholly or partly included 


in Schemes of other local authorities. 
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PROGRESS OF HOUSING 


Housing Schemes under the Housing Act, 1930. 








Provisional Position at 30th September, 1935 


A.—Local Authority Schemes. 
Houses—Completed . ; 

Under construction 

Not started, but in definite arrangements “for construction 


TOTAL 
B.—Public Utility Societies, etc. nes 29 ie the ore 
Houses—Completed . 
Under construction — 
Not started, but included i in n certificates issued 


TOTAL 


E.—Number of Houses COMPLETED since the Armistice. 


(July 31) 
53,117 
33,487 
12,477 


(Aug. 31) (Sept. 30) 
56,209 59,343 
36,518 39,826 
12,300 14,839 





99,081 





105,027 114,008 








479 
269 


479 
271 


483 
267 
45 








748 


750 


795 


(This statement does not include 14,776 houses provided to rehouse persons displaced under Improvement and Recenstruction 


Schemes prior to the Housing Act, 1930). 


With State Assistance (up to 30th September, 1935) 
Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1919 e ae 
Housing (Additional Powers) Act, 1919 
Housing, etc., Act, 1923 
Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 192 4 

(a) In Agricultural Parishes 

(b) In other Parishes 
Housing Act, 1930 :— 

(a) In Agricultural Parishes. . 

(b) In other Parishes 


TOTALS (Assisted) 


Without State Assistance (up to latest date available, 
with a rateable value 
(a) Up to £26 (£35 in Greater London) 
(b) £27 to £52 (£36 to £70 in Greater London) 
(c) £53 to £78 (£71 to £105 in Greater London) 


, 3lst March, 1935) :— 


TOTALS (Unassisted) .. 


GRAND TOTALS 


F., 


Act, 1925, between 1st January, 1919, and 30th September, 1935. 


By Local 
Authorities 


170,090 


75,309 


29,444 
475,074 


1,521 
57,906 


809,344 


16,587 
148 
40 


By 


Private 
Enterprise 


Total 


174,635 
39,186 
438,047 


4,545 
39,186 
362,738 


2,062 
13,718 


31,506 
488,792 


4 1,525 
479 58°385 
422,732 


1,232,076 


1,150,300 
245,924 
29,506 


1,166,887 
246,072 
29,546 





16,775 


1,425,730 1,442,505 





826,119 


1,848,462 2,674,581 








Number of 
Authorities 
to which 


Small Dwellings 
Acquisition Acts 


Section 92 of the Housing Act, 1925 
(or Section 5 of the Housing, etc., 


Act, 1923) 


nr of the transactions of Local Authorities under the Small Dwellings Acquisition Acts, and Section 92 of the Housing 





Number 
included in 
preceding 
columns, of 





the figures 
in the Number of, Total amount 
succeeding | houses in advanced 
columns | respect of since Ist 
relate which ad- January, 
vances have 1919 
been made 
since Ist 
January, 
1919 


houses in 
respect of 
which ad- 
| vances have 
been made 


Class of Local Authority 


Number of Total amount 


advanced 





County Councils 


Metropolitan Borough Councils . . 


County Borough Councils 


Borough & Urban Dis. Councils. . 


Rural District Councils 





7,836 
4.880 
28,319 
76,564 
6,005 


£ 
4,917,719 
2,889,504 
12,216,371 
39,478,657 
2,585,650 


£ 
6,041,747 


6,694,636 
10'922'342 
3'743,504 


Number of, houses in 
houses in | respect of 
respect of which 
which assistance 
guarantees | has been or 
have been | is being 
given given under 
Section 2 
of the Act 
of 1923 or 
the Act of 
924 





Total 


123,604 


| 62,087,901 


27,402,229 








)72 
346 


505 


81 


sing 
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XIVth 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON 


HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 


HELD IN LONDON, JULY 1935 


POSITIVE PLANNING 


E continue our review of the deeply interesting 
papers presented to the Congress, turning 
now to Positive Planning. 

There is something remarkable about the unanimity 
with which all the countries attending this Congress 
accepted this term. 

We can speculate that the word “ positive’ came 
about through a realisation that most planning 
attempted in both town and regional schemes is of a 
negative character. ‘The planners usually say what 
is not to be done, and their work consists of a vast 
system of restrictions. We can suppose that the 
general feeling is one of dissatisfaction with the 
results obtained, and consequently a search was 
made for another motive which would be the opposite 
of negative planning. However that may be, the 
word appears at the head of all the papers in the 
Transactions, to which we now turn; perhaps after 
careful study we may be able to find out the precise 
meaning of “ positive planning.” 


Austria. 

HE very first sentence of the English summary of Dr. 

Franz Musil’s paper reads : “‘ To enable planning to be 

positive, one must be quite clear as to what the future 
growth of a town is likely to be ” ; and the saying of Robert 
Burns “ The best-laid schemes of mice and men gang aft 
agley ”’ certainly applies to Vienna: for in 1893 the citizens 
were quite clear as to what the future of the town would be, 
but after the War this certainty had vanished. 

The paper gives a general history of the pre-War and 
post-War planning, and ends with a very significant passage : 
“Economic conditions can be stronger than the laws or the 
will of individuals. It is difficult to develop satellite towns 
when there is widespread unemployment and all circum- 
stances are unfavourable.” 


Belgium. 

ERE we have a remarkably bold suggestion. After 

stating the result of a survey of housing needs and 

accomplishments, Monsieur Renaat Soeteyey’s paper 
states: “The only way is to prepare an_ international 
plan. All town planning projects should be based on follow- 
ing the logical lines of an economic framework, Let us tty 
to see what this framework should be.’’ And here is the 
surprise to which we refer. There is already an economic 
union between Belgium and Luxembourg and the suggestion 
is here made that it should apply advantageously to Holland 
and the Ruhr in Germany, extending, in fact, from the Pas 
de Calais tothe Rhine. Here, therefore, would be a develop- 
ment of new motor roads, water courses and railways. The 
international plan asked for would fix the main lines on 
which the efforts of local authorities should be co-ordinated. 
From little Belgium comes this very definite idea of what 
positive planning involves. It is not only an establishment 
of relations between local authorities within the State, but 
with neighbouring States. 


Czecho-Slovakia. 
HE paper opens with the statement which is common to 
many lands, that town planning schemes are prepared 
and approved but are not yet realised, and again the 


vision of the future is demanded, when planning is to be on 
the grand scale. Plans showing the main proposals should 
be prepared for large areas, and detailed plans be worked 
out when the smaller areas are ripe for development. A 
partial limitation of individual rights is inevitable. The 
paper gives an account of the new legislatien required and 
of the new code which is already formulated, and asks for 
co-operation in the planning of regions. Planners in that 
country are not disposed to allow development to be left 
to the free play of blind forces, and the following wise 
sentence occurs: ‘“‘ The narrow sphere of interest of the 
various town organisms must be replaced by a broader 
sphere of interest of a higher economic unit; that is, the 
county, region, province, and the nation.” 

It is suggested that decentralization, though welcome on the 
whole, must be regulated in order to obtain a proper relation 
between town and country. Regional plans should be 
combined with the national scheme of development ; i.e., 
a dynamic scheme taking into account economic conditions 
with present and proposed distribution of population. 

Aviation is mentioned as a factor in this decentralization. 


Denmark. 

ERE again the writer, Mr. Olaf Forchhammer, looks 

to the distant future, but is not disposed to go too 

deeply into details, nor is he enamoured of the fixation 
of a definite period of planning, for development may be 
more costly when executed under pressure, and opposition 
may weaken if we let sleeping dogs lie. There is no com- 
prehensive national scheme of town planning in Denmark, 
nor has any attempt been made to secure a distribution of 
population and industry. This is due to the lack of legis- 
lative power. Denmark is a small country and naturally 
the centre of interest is the capital Copenhagen, from which 
ribbon development along the main roads has appeared. 
As elsewhere, the diffusion of the population is unorganised. 
and the prohibitory regulations dealing with highways have 
not effected satisfactory results. Pessimism seems to have 
set in, for we read: ‘‘ The idea of an organised effort insti- 
gated by the central authorities to decentralise industry must 
be relinquished . . . . the economic loss of forces which 
determine concentration of population must obviously be 
the expression of a movement so powerful that it would 
seem difficult to check.’”? The writer of the paper seems to 
think that a check on the growth of Copenhagen with its 
three and a half million population is not desirable. 

Satellite towns are mentioned, and the writer does not 

favour making several towns within twenty or thirty miles 
from Copenhagen into satellites, but on the contrary he 
thinks that they should be within the area of the mother city, 
whilst keeping open belts between the capital and the 
satellite—between six and twelve miles away. 


France. 

ONSIEUR HENRI GIRAUD and Monsieur Henri 

Prost open their study of ‘ L’Aménagement 

Positif ” by a reference back to Haussmann, Prefect 
of Paris, whose work is well known. His plans were not 
only prepared but realised, while the writers say that the 
plans of to-day are more vast but remain almost a dead 
letter ; and in confirmation of this it is sufficient to point 
to the suburbs of Paris, which in fifteen years have become 
something like a scandal. This may be due to the intense 
individualism of the French, and the writers say that a great 
effort should be made to convince the public that private 
interest must give way to measures for the common good. 
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The paragraph headed “ Centralization and Decentraliza- 
tion ”’ is significant, and shows that the French have taken 
hold of the keywords of good planning. Movements of 
population show that in 30 years the population of France 
has increased from 274 million to 41} million. Of this 
increase Paris has taken 2} millions. The Department of 
the Seine (corresponding roughly to our Greater London) 
2 millions; Marseilles 672,000; Lyons 451,000. All 
this represents centralization, and it is said that peasants 
and industrialists settle in the suburbs where land is not too 
dear, and that they cause disorderly development: The 
expedient of a Green Belt is approved, and the Paris Regional 
Plan will set aside certain areas in which agricultural buildings 
will be permitted, but all other development controlled. 

As to town planning, only 1,700 local authorities have 
prepared them, only 300 have been approved, and only a 
few of these carried out, the common tale, the world over. 

It is possible to discern what the writers would mean 
by “ positive planning ’”—more power to the central authority 
and a definite outlook into the future. 


Germany. 


VERY long paper by Stadtrat Nieneyer of Frankfurt 

on the Maine occupies thirteen pages of the Trans- 

actions, and it may well be supposed that the political 
outlook of the present day in that country will have looked 
at the post-war development and law with a critical eye. 
“* Liberalismus,’”? by which they mean “ individualism,” 
changed Germany from an agrarian state to a predominantly 
industrial one, and also allowed unbridled increase in land 
values, which had the effect of producing barrack-like 
tenements for the poorer classes. The divorce from the 
land increased after the war. 

The Germans are rightly proud of the Regional Planning 
Federation set up in the Ruhr in 1920. Other federations 
were formed with powers less than those of the Ruhr, but 
they have not done much. 

The view is that Germany will remain both an industrial 
and agrarian state and housing schemes will be carried out 
to enable workmen to grow some of their own food in times 
of crisis or unemployment, and also in the hope of facilitating 
depopulation from the large cities by building up new 
economic units. (This is the Garden City principle.) 

The writers therefore ask for “‘an entirely creative activity” 
which we may suppose is the meaning they would give to 
“* positive planning.” 


Great Britain. 

HE paper representing Great Britain is one which 

seems to be the product of all the talents, for it has at 
_ the head of it twelve names and many academic titles 
while the pen is wielded by Mr. John Dower. The opening 
paragraph may be quoted textually, for it lets us understand 
what the panel of twelve thinks about positive planning, in 
the shortest possible compass : 

“A system of town and country planning that merely 
imposes a negative and limited control over development 
is insufficient ; it requires to be supplemented by a more 
positive planning that will give effective direction to the 
creative forces of development. The broad objective of 
a positive planning system should be to provide a physical 
setting of towns, villages, and open country adequate for 
the present and foreseeable needs of balanced economic 
and cultural communities. This can only be achieved by 
effective control over urban location and growth. Both 
central congestion and suburban wastage should be 
attacked by a planned redistribution of industry and 
population, in order to create a sufficient supply of new 
towns, both independent and satellite, compactly but 
openly developed on a background of permanent agri- 
cultural and other open country, and to de-congest and 
remould existing towns, so far as possible to a similar 
form.” 

Paragraphs 1 and 2 are broadly critical of the work 
attempted and accomplished during twenty-five years, which 
has assumed a restrictive and negative function : 

“ It may, indeed, be doubted whether negative restriction, 
without a positive counterpart, can ever be really effective : 


the creative and progressive forces in the national life can 
find no satisfaction in so barren an activity.” 

The paper goes on to indicate by a system of alphabetical 
notation, the weakness in the limitation pointed out: it is 
permissive, restricted to local, neglecting regional and 
national requirements ; disconnected from housing, industry, 
commerce, transport, services, agriculture, afforestation and 
recreation ; financially weak as to compensation and better- 
ments ; and a misconception of its purpose by those who 
direct it. 

The second part of the criticism complains of lack of plan, 
or compartmental plans, in respect to: houses and their 
distribution, industry and its distribution, roads and their 
function, railways, etc., preservation of the landscape. 
“The broad results of such unplanned development are 
increasing congestion at the centre, and waste at the circum- 
ference of every large town.” 

Paragraph 3 surveys the favourable progress on finance, 
slum clearance programmes, depressed area_ subsidies, 
improvements in transport, recreation, and the general 
popularity of the planning system. 

In paragraph 4 we come directly upon the object of 
positive planning, “‘ which is set out in the paragraph quoted 
at first.” 

Paragraph 5 speaks quite clearly with regard to the neces- 
sity for controlling industrial location, which is not merely 
to say where industry should go, but to persuade, to encour- 
age, and even to subsidise industries to move into desirable 
areas, and to withhold financial assistance from those who 
do not fall into line. 

Paragraph 6 sketches the machinery for positive planning, 
and in general, with certain exceptions, approves of the 
report of the Committee on Garden Cities. A Town and 
Country Planning Board is required, and several Ministers 
should be brought round the table and their duties in 
respect to planning awarded to them; in particular the 
Ministry of Health needs to be broken in half. 

There is little doubt, on close study of this paper, that the 
panel of thinkers have correctly caught the mind of many 
experts and writers who have recently been expressing them- 
selves, and it is very useful to have these views focussed on 
what we may hope will become a burning-point under their 
glass. 

The French and German summaries of this paper are very 
full, and deservedly so, and we can but congratulate our 
compatriots on the notable part they played in the Congress. 


What then is Positive Planning ? 


PREVISION of future growth, noting the presence of 
AA cconcenic conditions favourable to planning, which 

should not be restricted to national outlook, but in 
certain cases should look beyond the frontiers and embrace 
those of neighbours, especially as regards international 
transport. 

Planning should be for large areas, and individual rights 
may have to be restricted. Narrow individualism of persons, 
towns and countries must be surmounted. 

The principle of decentralisation should aim at bringing 
about a balance between urban and rural functions. 

Positive planning is dynamic and continuous, not static 
and final. At the same time, opportunism is permitted, 
rather than rigid adherence to a plan. Consequently, 
legislation should be permissive, and action should wait 
upon occasion. But action must not fly in the face of 
irresistible forces. 

‘* Chi sputa in viso venturi sputa in viso suoni.” 

Positive planning involves the adoption of two apparently 
opposite tendencies—concentration within given areas, 
and decentralisation of other areas. ‘The two movements 
together make re-centralisation. 

The use of the Green Belt to protect towns from over- 
crowding is advised. 

It is wise to work on definite areas in the way the Germans 
have done in the Ruhr. 

Finally, the broad objective of positive planning should 
be to provide a physical setting of towns, villages, and open 
country adequate for the present and future needs of a 
balanced economic life. W.L.H. 
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PLANNING THE FUTURE OF AMSTERDAM 


Translated and Reviewed by MISS E. A. CHARLESWORTH 


| N a recent issue of the ‘‘ Journal of the Netherlands 
Town Planning Institute ” the Report of a Lecture 
by Professor W. G. Witteveen, of Rotterdam, 
contains a survey of the main features of the new 
General Extension Plan of Amsterdam.* 

The lecturer describes this Plan as an excellent 
and most creditable piece of work and of the greatest 
value. Its influence, he says, will extend far beyond 
Amsterdam; it must, indeed, interest all who are 
concerned with the future development of the 
Netherlands. It has been brought out in an admir- 
able form, suitable both for the general public and 
for students. The Plan itself, reproduced in colours, 
is accompanied by an exhaustive Report, with numer- 
ous maps, charts and tables, and a number of 
Appendices, containing the results of investigations 
into particular subjects. 

Careful scrutiny of the Plan gives the impression 
of a compact and well-ordered entity. To every 
function of civic life a definite place, with a suitable 
natural or artificial boundary, has been allotted. 
The needs of industry, housing, recreation and 
transport have been studied in their proper relation- 
ship and a logical arrangement attempted, with due 
regard to the available space. When completed 
according to the Plan, Amsterdam will appear as a 
beautiful, well-proportioned city, rising up out of 
the meadows which surround it. 

The Plan is dynamic. The final details can be 
varied, extended or limited at any time, should 
circumstances which cannot now be foreseen lead 
to an increase or decrease of the population, or 
should other views prevail when development takes 
place. Great elasticity is thus attained. 

A special section of the Municipal Authority was 
appointed to draw up the Plan and as it now appears 
it is the result of four years laborious study of the 
social, technical, hygienic and aesthetic factors 
which underlie modern planning. To ensure that 
it should rest upon a solid basis preliminary inquiries 
were made into several technical questions peculiar 
to such a city as Amsterdam. 

Four Inquiries. 

Thus inquiry was made to determine at what level the 
future extension should be constructed; i.e., whether the 
low-lying soil should be filled with sand or not. The 
decision arrived at was that on the areas intended for dwelling 
houses inside the Circular Railway the buildings must 
without doubt be constructed at what is known as the 

“ boesem ”’ level, or the level of the North Sea Canal. On 
the land devoted to low buildings outside the Railway 
construction at polder level was recommended. The lecturer 
observes that recent experience of this system on a large 
scale has raised doubts whether building at the polder 
level really does offer such advantages that it is to be pre- 


ferred to raising the soil to the level which has been customary 
in Amsterdam for generations. 


* Algemeen Uitbreidingsplan. Grondslagen voor de Stedebouwkundige 
Ontwikkeling van Amsterdam. re by the Municipal Council of 


Amsterdam. Forewerd by W. 


. DE GRAAF, Director of Public 
Works, Amsterdam. Nov. 1934. 


The second inquiry related to the areas marked out in 
the Plan for a wooded park between the Nieuwe Meer and 
the Poel; these areas lie in such deep polders that it was 
doubtful whether trees would flourish ; in the end it was 
decided that there was no need to raise this land and that 
planting could proceed as soon as the land had been 
acquired. 

The third inquiry related to the problem of the serious 
hindrance to any increase in land traffic caused by the 
present disposition of traffic water ways. "The recommenda- 
tion in this case was that ship canal traffic should in future 
be concentrated in the Oosterdok and that the present 
Kostverloren Canal, the extension of which in a westerly 
direction is made impossible by some low-lying bridges, 
should be replaced by a new canal further west, beyond 
the built-up area. 

The fourth inquiry related to the question of a bridge 
over the river Ij. Such a bridge, to be constructed in the 
neighbourhood of the Central Station, has been a subject of 
discussion for many years, but the ‘ferry is still the only 
means of crossing. After prolonged study of the traffic 
difficulties to which a bridge in this position would give 
rise a different project is recommended by the Special 
Committee. They suggest a bridge on the eastern side of 
the town, starting from Schellingwoude, and a tunnel 
(through which the railway could also be ‘carried) starting 
from Hemburg on the western side of the town. North- 
south traffic passing through this tunnel would be diverted 
round the town. The existing railway swing-bridge could 
then be taken away and access to the docks improved. 


Population. 


The first question to be considered in drawing up the 
Plan was the size of the population to be provided for in the 
future. In the Appendix entitled ‘‘ Study concerning the 
probable increase of the population,” it is shown that the 
rate of increase of the population is decreasing and that by 
the year 2000 the population will probably have reached the 
peak point, somewhere between 900,000 and 1,100,000 and 
these figures were used as a basis in drawing up the Plan. 
Figures were then worked out showing the future needs in 
respect of industrial areas, housing estates, parks, plantations, 
horticulture and agriculture. The future extent of the 
town is thus seen to rest upon the results of a scientific 
investigation, which the lecturer believes is the first of the 
kind to be carried out in Holland. 

Further, and this is of great importance, the Plan covers 
an area nearly the whole of which is within the present 
boundaries of the town, thanks to the large area included 
in 1921. This means that in developing according to the 
Plan it will not be necessary to obtain the consent of co- 
operation of neighbouring communes. The Municipal 
Aut ority will be free, even in the distant future, to carry 
out the details of their plan whenever it appears desirable 
to develop industrial or harbour areas. 

The future delimitation of the town having thus been 
arrived at, the question whether a centralised or a decen- 
tralised system of planning should be adopted, could be 
answered. As the future town was not likely to have more 
than about a million inhabitants the centralised form was 
decided upon. The inhabitants of the most distant housing 
estates, thanks to the well-ordered network of local main 
traffic roads, will be able easily to reach the middle of the 
town and the industrial areas ; also it will be possible to 
erect garden suburbs on a large scale, within the framework 
of the centralised form. Since these garden suburbs will 
be separated from each other by stretches of parkland and 
recreation grounds of varied character, each one will form 
a planned unit, in which a semi-rural life, independent of 
the mother town, will become possible. 
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Town Planning Scheme for the Future of Amsterdam. 


By Courtesy of ‘‘ Tijdschrift voor Volkshuisvesting en Stedebouw.”’ 1935, 
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Industrial Areas. 

The main lines of transport by road, canal or 
railway being determined, the sites for harbours, 
industry and trade, claim attention. Industrial 
areas require railway and water transport facilities 
as well as easy access to the dwelling areas and the 
centre of the town. It is a vital necessity that the 
most suitable areas should be allotted for this purpose. 

The extension of the harbour towards the west 
was originally planned by the Municipal Council 
in 1913. Renewed consideration has confirmed the 
idea that such an extension would be greatly to the 
advantage of trade. All harbours will have their 
‘“* root ” end towards the town, so that inland traffic 
will be easily manageable by either road, railway or 
canal. The so-called ‘ Basis Canal” is to be 
placed so that all the inner harbours can be 
reached from it and thus be available for through 
traffic. 

Provision is made in the Plan for a harbour for 
general trade in place of the present timber harbour ; 
a new timber harbour, a harbour for heavy industry 
(West Harbour) and a warehouse harbour. Ample 
space will be available for any extension that may 
be needed. On the town side of the Basis Canal a 
number of piers are shown for the loading and 
unloading of goods. In addition a harbour for 
Rhine vessels is planned to cover an area of not less 
than 45 hectares to the north of and rather too 
close to the general harbour system. 

When complete the entire harbour system will 
be as large as that of Rotterdam. Here again Prof. 
Witteveen thinks it is an open question whether 
Holland really needs so large an area of harbours as 
that now planned; yet he considers it wise to 
reserve the whole of the rural area between the Jj, 
the railway and the branch canal ‘‘ F”’ for harbour 
purposes, or for purposes of trade and industry. 

For the use of lighter industries, which do not 
need direct harbour facilities, two areas have been 
reserved, one on the far side of the railway to Utrecht 
close to the Amstel; the other, of limited extent, 
to the south-east of the built-up basin of Sloten. 

The size of these various industrial areas has been 
determined by a method which ought to give trust- 
worthy results. The method is described in 
Appendix III. With the help of statistics gathered 
both in Holland and in other countries (especially 
Germany) an attempt is made to determine the 
factors which govern the extent of industrial areas. 
The effect of each of these factors on the develop- 
ment tendencies of the past and of its possible 
effect on the future is carefully traced. It would 
appear that there is a certain, though not a direct, 
connection between the number of inhabitants and 
the area needed for industrial operations ; the future 
needs of industry have therefore been calculated on 
the basis of the estimated future population. This 
figure, as already mentioned, is somewhere round 
about a million. The percentage of persons who 
work in Industry appeared to be about 40 per cent. 
and of these again about 40 per cent. work in in- 
dustrial areas. The number of square metres per 
head was calculated to be about 110. Working on 


these figures it was found that a total area of about 
700 hectares of industrial land would be needed by 
the year 2000. At present about 200 hectares are 
devoted to such purposes, but about 25 per cent. of 
this is unsuitable. ‘The Plan must therefore provide 
for about 550 hectares of new industrial land. 
The municipal planners are emphatic in their view 
that the space devoted to industry must be ample 
and in no way restricted. This is indeed the key 
to the whole Plan. 

Nearly all the rural areas lying between the 
proposed industrial areas are marked out for housing. 
The total area set aside for dwelling purposes is not 
only sufficient to contain all the houses needed in 
the future, but also to allow of ample provision for 
recreation. 

Thanks to the well-arranged system of roads the 
dwellings to be erected outside the Circular Railway 
will not be too far either from the centre of the town 
or from the industrial areas. Nevertheless, Prof. 
Witteveen does not approve of the layout of the 
dwelling areas outside the Circular Railway. He 
would prefer a different alignment of the network of 
roads so that a more interesting arrangement of the 
various groups of houses would be possible. The 
satellite town form, he thinks, should be closely 
and definitely adhered to ; otherwise there is danger 
that development will struggle out along the roads 
from the mother town. 

The construction of the railway in the eastern 
part of the town will give the dwelling areas to be 
laid out there better connection with the centre of 
the town ; this may tend to check the flow of popu- 
lation towards the south and west. It is desirable 
that some means should speedily be found of marking 
the limits of the town. A regional plan is very 
desirable from this point of view. 

The Plan provides for very limited development 
on the north bank of the Ij, the Northern 
Canal being adopted as the limit. The lecturer 
doubts whether this limitation can be defended 
from a town planning point of view. All towns, 
he says, which bestride a river have a tendency to 
extend on both banks and this tendency seems 
bound to shew itself as soon as the bridge over the 
Ij at Schellingwoude is completed. He urges that 
attention should be given to this problem in the 
near future. 


System of Communications : 
Main Roads. 


The State and Provincial Road plans were already deter- 
mined before the Extension Plan for Amsterdam had reached 
its final form. Careful study was called for both of the 
needs of local traffic and of the functions which the roads 
might have to fuifil in the future. By keeping these factors 
in mind the intercommunal roads have been so arranged 
as to form, with the characteristic system of radial and 
circular roads already existing in the town, a logically 
developed system. 

Eight radial main roads are provided for in the Plan, 
some of them already in existence, while others have yet to 
be constructed or extended. The lecturer criticises the 
direction taken by some of these main roads and offers 
suggestions for their improvement. 
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Waterways. 

The existing waterways, like the main roads, radiate from 
the centre of the town. ‘They are five in number. To the 
North, the North Holland Canal to Alkmaar ; to the West, 
the North Sea Canal for ocean liners ; to the South-west, 
the Schinkel (to Leiden and the Hague) ; to the South the 
Amstel (to Rotterdam) and to the South-east the Rhine 
Canal. 

Much consideration has been given by the planners to 
the improvement of the Ship Canal system. The fulfilment 
of the desire that Amsterdam, like Rotterdam, should 
become a Rhine harbour, depends upon improving the 
access from the Rhine Canal to the Western Harbour system. 
For this purpose it is proposed to complete the Rhine Canal 
by constructing a new canal skirting the northern part of 
the town so that ships will not in future need to go along 
the Ij, hindering the ferry traffic and the sea-going ships to 
and from the Western docks. 

The new canal skirting the western part of the town, 
already mentioned, is provided for in the Plan. This will 
give access to the Western Harbour without crossing the 
town. 


Railways. 

The existing four main lines of Railway radiate from the 
Central Station, which is situated alongside the River Ij 
in front of the City; all lines carry both passengers and 
goods and there is much congestion. A Circular Railway 
already under construction is intended to provide for goods 
transport from the Western Harbour westward and south- 
ward round the existing town to Utrecht and Amersfoort 
and on to Germany. In the Plan this railway has become 
a very important feature. In addition to transport of 
goods it will take all passenger traffic which need not go 
through the Central Station and also serve for passenger 
traffic between different parts of the town. It is am elevated 
railway on a dam, so that all main roads, existing or projected, 
can pass under it through viaducts. The various points of 
junction with the ship canals are also planned as free cross- 
ings. It is proposed that the existing railway to Zaandam 
shall be carried through the tunnel to be constructed at the 
Hemburg ; a new line for the transport of goods is also 
planned along the Schellingwoude to Purmerend. The 
carrying out of these two projects should greatly relieve 
the congestion at the Central Station and in the middle of 
the town. Prof. Witteveen expresses doubt whether the 
increase of traffic in the future will be sufficient to justify 
all these extensions. 


Dwellings. 

The number of dwellings provided for in the Plan is 
based upon an estimated future population of about 960,000. 
In an Appendix to the Report the method by which the 
number of dwellings needed was arrived at is fully explained. 
Three main factors were taken into account, viz.: the 
decreasing size of familics, higher standards of living and 
rebuilding owing to change of user. 

Official figures are quoted to show that there is no longer 
any shortage of dwellings in Amsterdam. Between 1920 
and 1930 the number of persons per dwelling decreased 
from 4.47 to 3.7. It is estimated that in the year 2000 the 
figures will be 3.37. Using this figure it is calculated that 
225,000 dwellings will be needed to house the population 
of the city. On 31st December, 1930, the number of 
existing dwellings was 200,860. About 84,000 more dwellings 
will be required. 

The number of existing dwellings deemed to be unfit for 
habitation, including cellar dwellings, is given as about 
16,000, while the number of new ones under construction 
is estimated at 2,540. 

To estimate the number of dwellings which may be 
demolished owing to change of user of sites and buildings 
was a more difficult matter. Statistics bearing on this point 
have been collected only since 1909 and the conclusions 
drawn from them are therefore of a somewhat speculative 
character. They indicate that about 13,460 new dwellings 
will be needed to replace those worn out, about 1,200 owing 
to change of user and about 1,370 to replace unsuitable 
dwellings in rural areas, making a total of about 111,280. 


The areas devoted to dwellings must therefore be large 
enough to accommodate this number of dwellings. 

It is proposed that the density inside the Circular Railway 
shall be roughly that customary in Amsterdam, viz. : 
110 inhabitants per hectare in the western part of the town 
and 85 per hectare in the south. All dwellings in these 
areas will be in blocks of three or four storeys. Outside the 
Circular Railway a more open type of development is con- 
templated, varying from £0 to 70 per hectare in the west, 
where there will be some one-family houses. In the south 
a density of 55 per hectare is proposed. 


Open Spaces. 


The Plan makes provision to satisfy the present-day 
demand by town populations for freer access to nature. 
A town surrounded by beautiful country can make provision 
for open spaces ampiy by including suitable areas within 
its boundary. But a “ polder ” town like Amsterdam must 
create out of polders any land needed for woods or 
parks. 

Part of the former Zuyder Zee, now known as the Ijssel- 
meer, and a broad strip along its banks are to be preserved 
for the use of the inhabitants of the eastern part of the town. 
The existing Nieuwe Meer will, according to the Plan, 
form the northern boundary of a very large park (as large 
as the Bois de Boulogne in Paris); along the northern 
border of the park will be playing fields and allotment 
gardens and beyond these a cemetery. The banks of the 
Amstel, which has for many years been provided with locks, 
are still very beautiful. The proposed extension of building 
between the park and the Amstel will make it impossible 
to preserve the present rural aspect of this area, but the 
Plan provides that in future both sides of the Amstel shall 
beso planned that this waterway will be an element of 
beauty. 

The “ Waterland,” to the north-west of Amsterdam, a 
region of mingled land and water, is by its great extent and 
isolated situation marked out for a nature reserve of a 
most alluring character. The soil is unsuitable for building, 
or even for the construction of roads ; it is hoped, however, 
to use it in future for water sports, cycling and walking. 

A new lake is proposed in the western area, to be formed 
by submerging an almost uninhabitated polder; it will 
have a bathing beach and be surrounded by woods and 
parks. 

Small parks and plantations: must be provided in the 
neighbourhood of dwelling areas, since they are intended 
for the daily use of inhabitants. Investigation of the avail- 
able figures led to the fixing of the “‘ norm ”’ of such pro- 
vision at 3.5 square metres per head. The charts and 
tables given in the Report show that a considerable pro- 
portion of the present population does not enjoy the use of 
parks and open spaces to this extent. The Plan is designed 
to remedy this lack by providing open spaces as near as 
possible to the existing populous areas. It is hoped that 
when the Plan is carried out no person will live more than 
400 metres from a park or open space. Most of these parks 
are so planned that they will be connected by green strips. 

Thus the park in the east will be linked up, by a happily 
arranged series of green strips, with the westerly green belt 
park, the allotment gardens along the Haarlemmer Road 
and the garden suburbs. Similarly a broad green strip will 
form a connecting link between the woods beside the Nieuwe 
Meer and the park-like strips along the Amstel. 

Playing fields are scattered about the Plan wherever there 
happens to be a suitable place for them. By applying the 
principlcs laid down by the German writer, Dr. Martin 
Wagner (based on accessibility of sports grounds and pro- 
portions of various age groups) a norm of fcur square metres 
per head of playing fields was decided upon for the future. 

A number of centres are provided for water sports of 
various kinds, which have become so popular in recent years. 
The intention is that in future the large water system shall 
be connected with each other by canals and that these shall 
be available for small boats. 

Allotment gardens and school gardens are also provided 
for. Like the playing fields they have been inserted in the 
Plan wherever an odd space was available rather than accord- 
ing to any system. 
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GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION 


HOUSING & TOWN PLANNING TOUR No. 2I. 
A VISIT TO THE MIDLAND TOWNS 


AVING been disappointed in our project to 

visit the Continent in the Spring of last year, 
we were doubly anxious to make the Autumn tour 
to the Midland Towns a success. We started by 
coach from London on September 27th and re- 
turned on October 2nd, having visited Welwyn 
Garden City, Letchworth, Cambridge, Corby, 
Ketton, Stamford and Leicester. ‘The elements of 
this visitation fall naturally into five types: the 
garden city pure and simple; Cambridge and 
Leicester municipal housing schemes; Corby— 
practically a new town—a unique case in England ; 
Ketton Portland Cement Works, an industrial plant ; 
and Stamford—old-world town, preserved with 
many of its beauties. To this may be added a 
surprise visit to the ruin of Kirby Hall. 


1. Welwyn Garden City 


The run to Welwyn on the Great North Road 
was uneventful until we made a turn to the right and 
struck the triangular green at Longcroft Green. At 
once the eye is attracted by the pleasant and novel 
treatment of the houses at this point. Our coach 
took us directly to the estate office, where we were 
received by the Chairman of the Company, Sir 
Theodore Chambers, and other officials, and a 
short discourse followed, which was new to some 
of the visitors and familiar to others. We saw the 
large map of the estate, on which in 1919 about 
thirty or forty people lived in a deeply rural area 
of land owned by two lords of ancient name. Through 
this land ran the main line of the Great Northern 
Railway and a branch line to Hertford in the East 
and Luton and Dunstable in the West. Clearly, 
after Ebenezer Howard’s prophetic message, this 
spot was destined to be a garden city. 

Sir Theodore Chambers told us that there are 
now over 10,000 people in the town, about ‘four- 
fifths of whom work locally and one-fifth visit 
London daily. Thus Welwyn Garden City has 
reached the condition of being substantially “‘self- 
contained,” which was the original aim of the 
venture. 

At present the town consists of (a) what is seen 
first—a town-and-shopping centre—in process of 
active development ; (b) an industrial area on the 
east of the railway; (c) two large and one smaller 
residential areas ; and (d) open space and woodland 
which may be described as the element of ‘‘amenity,” 
although, truth to tell, amenity—that which pleases 
the eye and satisfies the mind—pervades the whole 
of the estate. 


Sir Theodore Chambers was subject to a barrage 
of questions about the system of tenure and we 
learned that some of the leases are for 99 years 
and others for 999. The leasehold system is pre- 
ferred from the legal point of view, even when the 
lease is long, rather than freehold, because under 
the former it is easier to secure the observance of 
the covenants. 

The rates are 11/6 in the £, and include the finish- 
ing of all roads, whilst the assessments in the county 
are not high. 

We were told of the problems of drainage, three- 
quarters of which falls by gravity to the River 
Mimram, after treatment at the sewage works. 
As to water, in general, it flows through the chalk 
deposits of the Chiltern Hills towards London, 
and Welwyn draws her contribution first. The 
water and sewage works have been sold to the 
Urban District Council and the electricity comes 
from the grid through the North Metropolitan 
Company, and the Garden City Company’s Electricity 
Subsidiary Company. 

Sir Theodore explained the principles of the 
town plan, which, while conforming to the settled 
tradition of specific zones, aims at the creation of 
““a town picture.” This picture, incomplete as 
said above, must be held in the imagination of those 
who would judge of Welwyn’s success. The town 
plan was prepared by the Company, following the 
design of Mr. Louis de Soissons, the Company’s 
architect and deposited with the Council, with an 
agreement not to depart from it without consent of 
the Council. Thus it is not actually a statutory 
town plan advanced by the Council under the 
Town Planning Act, although all plans must be 
passed mutually by the Company and the Council. 

The present density of the population is about 
twenty-five persons to the acre. 

We then boarded our coach and were taken over 
practically the whole estate. We saw and admired, 
each from its different attraction, the several resi- 
dential locations and were especially interested to 
know of the woodland development of the Digswell 
portion of the estate. Woodlands are valued in 
many ways: to look at, to wander through un- 
disturbed and to meditate in silence in the depths 
of nature, to grow and to fell timber for local usage, 
or, in the present case, to penetrate here and there 
with privileged residences. We saw many of these 
houses and did not feel that an act of vandalism 
had been perpetrated, as unhappily can be noticed 
elsewhere. The woodland is not “ cleared,” but 
the houses are delicately dropped down in what 
seem to be suitable spots. 
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The problem of shopping is always a difficulty 2. Letchworth 
in a new area and in the early days the Company After a very pleasant lunch at The Cherry Tree, 
set its face against streets of shops. Welwyn Stores Welwyn Garden City, we soon arrived at Letchworth 
—admittedly a temporary building—has done duty and entered by the new main road turning to the 
in this function for many years; now in the town left from the Great North Road. The approach 
centre there are a few good-class shops, and many was much admired and we asked ourselves whether 
more are building. In several of the outlying ~ the open land on both sides might or might not be 
residential areas there are branch stores, one of defaced by ribbon development. It is safe to predict 
which excited our admiration and might have induced that it will not suffer. 
purchases had we remained there more than a few As considerable space was devoted to Letchworth 
minutes | in the last issue, we think perhaps the impressions of 

In the factory area, opposite the dominating Shredded one of the members of the Tour visiting the town 
Wheat factory, is the new building, in a quiet red-brick can best be quoted :— 


with a modern horizontal feeling, occupied by Murphy 
Radio, which started five years ago with three men and now 
employs nearly a thousand. The most stately as well as 
the largest factory in the town is that of the Norton Grinding 
Wheel Company with its twin towers and six huge kilns, 
all in the local brick and framed in locally fabricated steel— 
a home product to an American architect’s design. Con- 
trasting with these are the corrugated iron sheds of the 
Welwyn Foundry, tucked away behind the Electricity 
Works and the Bakery and ultimately to be masked from the 
road by brick buildings. Welwyn has now a large number 
of factories, mostly very good-looking buildings, of one or 
two storeys, housing a great variety of industries from 
printing to locks, from carpenters’ scrapers to chair castors, 
from silk dresses to stockings and ‘“‘ undies,’’ from steel 
bridges to minute brass rivets for automatic telephones, from 


‘* Letchworth (the first Garden City) was founded to put 
into practice the doctrine of the late Sir Ebenezer Howard. 
It is a flourishing town built upon land which in 1905 was 
open country. The whole area of the town was purchased 
by a Company, formed for the purpose, who employed 
planning experts to prepare a town plan before any building 
was commenced. Thus the main lines of the design, the 
character zoning of the various portions, and the ultimate 
size and population were known right from the start. The 
aim was to produce a town complete with industries and 
houses to accommodate the people working in those industries 
—not merely a dormitory suburb. 





At the present time the town has 15,000 population, 4,200 
houses and 60/70 factories. These factories employ over 
10,000 people, of whom about 7,000 live in the town itself. 


toffee and nursery biscuits to cattle and poultry foods, from The new town started with hamlets of 300 people as 
electrical heaters to electrodes for welding, from water- nuclei and the area was then controlled by three Parish 
proofing compounds to moulding powders, from enamel Councils ; later a new Parish Council was formed for the 
for cast iron to paints for buildings and for leather. Con- developing township and in 1920 it blossomed as a new 
spicuous on the railway frontage are the Film Studios of Urban District. 

British International Pictures, with their strange variety of The whole area is owned by one Company whose profits are 
outdoor sets, and their ever-changing company of richly limited to 5 per cent., any surplus going back to the com- 
dressed and ochre-faced young men and women, often seen munity in the way of grants, e.g., for purchase of equipment 
lunching and dining at the Cherry Tree in the intervals of and maintenance of open spaces, grants for extra facilities 
‘* waiting about on the lot.” —- W.L.H. and amenities in schools, grants for wider roads and for a 








The New Swimming Pool on Norton Common, Letchworth. (Photo by H. E. Hare) 
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New Offices of the Letchworth Urban District Council. 


new 150 ft. main approach road from the Great North Road ; 
for tree planting, etc., etc. Land is leased by the Company 
to developers, at 99 or 999 years; the latter are revisable 
every 99 years in order that increased values, due to com- 
munity effort, shall revert to the Community. 

The Company has established water and sewerage services 
which they have now sold to the new Urban District Council. 

The Company is the statutory distributors of electricity 
(usual charge for domestic use, 12/6 per quarter plus ld. 
per unit in winter, $d. per unit in summer). The rents 
range from £30 to £200 per annum, and the values of houses 
vary between £300 and £2,000. 

The experiment appears to be successful and the essential 
point is unified control under a benevolent single ownership.” 


Our company paid a visit to the new offices of 
the Letchworth Urban District Council and admired 
the building, both inside and out. The accom- 
panying photograph show its fine proportions. 


After a pleasant hour at Mr. Nott’s Restaurant, 
we departed for Cambridge, arriving there at 7 o'clock. 


3. Cambridge. 


After a welcome extended by the Mayor of Cam- 
bridge and by Alderman Brown, Chairman of the 
Housing Committee, we were led by the Housing 
Architect, Mr. J. D. Bland, to an inspection of the 
various Estates. The Corporation has built at 
Chesterton Hall, Kendal Way, Histon Road, on the 
Glebe Estate, and Coldham’s Lane. 

Some unusual features in housing were to be found 
on the Estates. In 1923 an experiment was tried 
by the erection of Dutch houses, erected in slabs 
on the site, and raised in four sections, with window 
frames fixed. These were sold at £500 each, but 
the experiment was not continued. 


(Photo by Harold Hare) 


On some estates can be found asbestos houses 
which were erected when bricklayers were unob- 
tainable, but, apart from these two instances, brick 
has been used for all the Corporation Estates. 


A scheme at present being erected under the 1930 Act is 
at Mowbray Road, but it might be asked whether the 
best lay-out has been obtained. Our impression is that the 
estate has developed as a continous ribbon along a circular 
road, and several points in house construction were com- 
mented upon. It is unusual to find brick coppers being 
built or coal tipped in from the outside to a cellar leading 
off the kitchen. Again, in these houses the larder was to 
be found on the sunny side, with no cold slab, and space 
much smaller than that given to the coal-cellar which was 
placed on the cold side of the house. 

Cooking in these houses is by gas, but no outside flue 
could be seen to carry away the fumes. On the other 
hand, there was noticed in the bedrooms good cupboard 
accommodation, cupboards 3 ft. deep, in which one could 
stand. 


Mathematics ! 

The Council has put into force a differential rent scheme, 
based upon a formula, by which every case is judged. The 
standard rent of a house is taken to be the present rent of 
houses erected under the 1924 and 1930 Acts. Then, if a 
tenant claims to be unable to pay the standard rent, an assess- 
ment shall be made by the Borough Treasurer based upon 
the following formula :— 


If S=Standard Rent, r=rates, i=insurance, 
I=total income of all inmates in shillings per week, 
n=number of persons in family. Then if 
I—s—r—i—10 shillings 





n 
is greater than 4/6, no abatement shall be made on the 
standard rent. 

If the quotient be less than 3/6, then there shall be an 
abatement of 1 /- per week for each child under 16 years of 
dependent, who is not earning or in receipt of an income of 
at least 6/- per week. Where the quotient is greater than 
3/6, but not greater than 4/6, an abatement should be made 








of 6d. per week for each dependent child (as defined above). 
Provided that in no case shall the rent be less than 3/- a 
week plus rates. 

Where the income of a tenant is such that it just exceeds 
the limit entitling to relief and, as a consequence, the income 
of the tenant after deducting rent, is less than if the income 
had not exceeded the limit, an allowance shall be made not 
exceeding that which would have been allowed had the 
income not exceeded the aforesaid limit, so that the tenant 
may not be worse off financially than if the income had not 
exceeded the limit. 

Monthly assessments shall be made. 

Special cases of hardship where the formula gives no 
relief to be referred to the Tenants Selection Sub-Committee 
for assessment. 


Hundred Houses Society, Ltd. 

A visit of much interest and instruction was that paid 
to the Estate of the Hundred Houses Society, Ltd., at 
Cambridge. ‘The Society owes its inception to Councillor 
Mrs. D. T. Stevenson, who had already successfully piloted 
the Cambridge Housing Society, Ltd. Her experience in 
that Society and on the Borough Council convinced her 
that there was still a shortage of small houses for tenants 
whose weekly wages vary from £2 to £3 15 0. 

The policy of the Borough Council during the last eighteen 
months has been to build houses for married couples with 
families, but it is the childless, or one-child couple for whom 
little provision has been made. In Cambridge there are 
many such families and the Hundred Houses Society had 
received over a hundred applications before the foundations 
of the first houses were dug. 

The houses have been let at 9/6 per week, and the tenants 
are developing a very fine social atmosphere on the estate. 
It is pleasant to recall that the success of this Society is 
due largely to the co-operation with the Cambridge Cor- 
poration, who, in addition to lending on mortgage at 4 per 
cent. nine-tenths of the initial capital, provided a site, pre- 
pared with roads, at a nominal ground rent for forty years. 
In return for this, at the end of forty years, there is an agree- 
ment that the whole of the property will revert to the Cor- 
poration. ‘The remaining 10 per cent. of the capital required 
was raised by the Society by the issue of shares. The lay- 
out of the cottages were designed by Mr. C. W. Craske, 
who is to be congratulated updn a most excellent scheme. 
There is evidence of individuality and thought in each house, 
and the grouping has made use of a few natural features which 
were available. 

The following are the technical particulars. 

GENERAL SCHEME. Asa result of the limitation of 
the output of subsidised housing during 1933, and of the 
decision to allot municipal houses only to couples possessing 
two or more children, the Hundred Houses Society was 
formed at Cambridge to provide such families with houses 
at a moderate rental. ‘The scheme was intended especially 
for those in regular work in the new industries around 
Cambridge who were earning from 45/- to £4 per week. 
As the result of a limited competition for the lay-out and 
design of 100 houses of three differing types, Mr. C. W. 
Craske was appointed as the architect for the scheme, and 
work was begun early in 1934. 

THE SITE. ‘The selected ten-acre site is situated on the 
outskirts of Cambridge, and an agreement was come to with 
the Corporation by which the Society should have the use 
of this land, prepared with roads and sewers, at an annual 
ground rent of £50 for fifty years, at the end of which term 
both land and houses will revert to the Corporation. 

LAY-OUT, ETC. ‘The site of a medieval moated farm 
has been preserved as a children’s playground, and forms 
a central feature of the scheme, while the rather awkward 
shape of the site and problems of levels for sewerage have 
been countered by the use of four culs-de-sac springing 
fanwise from the children’s playground. No sheds, other 
than the standard ones designed by the architect, are allowed. 
These are feather-edge boarded, stained green, with wooden 
casement windows painted white and felt roofs. The 
tenants are charged a rent of 3d. per week for the use of each. 

PLAN TYPES. The three plan types have accommo- 
dation as follows :—‘‘A” type: Two living rooms and 
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Christ’s College, Gateway. 
(By Courtesy of Messrs. Heffer & Son, Ltd.) 


scullery bathroom, ground floor, and three bedrooms. 
“B” type: Living-room, sitting room and scullery, ground 
floor, three bedrooms and bathroom, first floor. wip. Og 
type: Similar to the ‘“‘ B”’ type, but with slightly different 
plan. The types are built in blocks of two, three, four 
and six. The “A” and ‘“ B” types are built in single 
blocks of three, four and one block of six, the latter opposite 
the entrance to the children’s playground. The ‘‘C” type 
are in pairs, adapting themselves to culs-de-sac and con- 
tributing to the variety of the scheme. 

CONSTRUCTION. ‘The houses are faced with sand 
lime facing bricks. The roofs of the ‘‘A” and “ B” types 
are covered with grey concrete plain tiles, and the “ C” 
type with grey concrete interlocking tiles, apple-green 
interlocking tiles being used for houses in culs-de-sac. 
Wide-flange metal windows are used throughout, built direct 
in brickwork openings. The paintwork externally to all 
houses is apple-green, the down-pipes, soffits and fascias 
battleship grey. The curved, lean-to roofs covering back 
porches and w.c.’s to the ‘‘ C”’ type are of grey corrugated 
asbestos. All fencing is chain-link, finished with bitumastic 
paint. 


CONTRACT. The contract figure for the scheme, 
complete with paths and chain-link fencing was £28,450, 
an average of £284 10s. per house. 

Sheds for the scheme were extra to this amount, as these 
were not decided upon until the scheme was under way. 


INTERNAL FINISHES AND SERVICES. All 
woodwork internally is finished with silver-grey stain, with 
a finishing coat of copal varnish, and the metal-work inter- 
nally with lime-green paint. All internal doors are five- 
panelled standard doors. All hot and cold water services 
throughout are in copper with bronze welded joints, and all 
houses except the “‘A”’ type, which have a direct supply from 
the copper in the scullery bathrooms, are fitted with copper 
combination hot and cold circulating tanks in linen cup- 
boards. Hand rails to all houses are of oak. 

(Reprinted by courtesy of The Architects’ Fournal). 
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Site Plan of Hundred Houses Society 


Cambridge Preservation Society. 

After making ourselves familiar with the Municipal 
and Housing Society work, we placed ourselves in 
the hands of Mr. H. C. Hughes, M.A., F.R.1.B.A., 
of the Cambridge Preservation Society, who took us 
round in the coach, and subsequently addressed us 
at dinner in the evening. The following is the 
substance of his talk :— 

The seven hills of ancient Cambridge, now only 
names, and the fens between, in the heart of the town, 
give Cambridge its chief charm. Where the Bishops of 
Ely used to pay their visits to Peterhouse by boat 
up the river, is now green common. 

There are not many old houses in Cambridge, 
but the few remaining possess particular charm 
and there is a danger that street widenings will re- 
move most of them. Cambridge is not a town of 
red bricks; brown and gold are the traditional 
characteristic colours, and contribute special beauty 
to the district. 

The town has four industries of international 
fame. The first is Education, drawing its raw 
material from all over the world. A_ necessary 
adjunct to this are landscape beauty and facilities 
for recreation, which play an important part in 
keeping bright and intelligent the members of the 
University. 

The second is the Tourist industry, and it might 
be asked: Do people only look at what they are told 
to see, the starred items only, and neglect the setting ? 

The third is Jam, which is of considerable help to 
the amenities. Jam needs fruit, and fruit means 
orchards, and, in turn, orchards mean open spaces 
and large employment of labour. It is advisable 
that a list of the fruit orchards around Cambridge 
should be prepared, and steps taken to safeguard 
their existing use. 


The fourth industry is Radio; perhaps the 
largest works in the town are those given up to the 
manufacture of scientific and radio instruments. 


Details of Work. 

It was the proposal to construct a road across the fens, 
meeting with such bitter opposition, that sowed the seeds of 
the Cambridge Preservation Society. Shortly after this 
proposal came other developments, involving the demolition 
of the Saxon and Norman Mills. The proposal to erect a 
bungalow on the Madingley Road, up to the present devoid 
of building was the actual first beginning of a Preservation 
Society. The members secured the remaining portion of 
the field in question, and so only one bungalow has been 
erected and this is now half-hidden by trees. 

In this early work of preserving from building on the 
Madingley Hill and Coton Orchards, Professor Trevelyan 
took a leading part. He gave £3,000 and lent £11,000, which 
together with a loan of £2,000 from Colonel ffennell of 
Oxford, secured this area for all time. The Society has 
done all it can to help the Town Planning Authority, and 
together with Kings College—Merton College, Oxford, and 
the University, reserved a large area and the most of Cam- 
bridge from building. ‘The Pilgrim Trust made a magnificent 
gift for compensating the owners. 

In the matter of Town Planning, the Cambridge Preser- 
vation Society helped in the formation of a Regional Com- 
mittee for the County and the preparation of a Regional 
Planning Report, which has been written by Mr. Davidge. 

One of the main objects in regional planning is to retain 
areas for the future as intact as possible, not only as a source 
of productive supply, but a serene charm by the simplicity 
of its landscape. This is aided by the Cambridgeshire 
Dykes, long regular lines of earth works, heaped up above a 
deep fosse, running direct and unwavering across the open 
country. 

Among the recommendations of the Regional Planning 
Committee, are : 

(1) The promotion of satellite villages under the powers 
contained in Section 35 of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1932. 

(2) The Forestry Commission should be asked to assist in 
the planting of suitable areas with forestry trees, with 
which the region is at present deficient. 

(3) That consideration should be given to areas suitable for 
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national parks, such as the Gog Magog Hills, and the 
wide areas adjoining such ancient monuments as the 
great Dykes. 

(4) The possibility of extending the present system of 
footpaths by the opening up in suitable directions of 
cycle ways, free from ordinary vehicular traffic, should 
be considered. 

It is interesting to note that in the Town Planning Scheme 
of the Chesterton Rural District Council, the Clause giving 
control of design and elevation, has been accepted, and is in 
operation under a Provisional Order. A Panel of Architects 
advise the Council on plans deposited for approval. 

Some of the Colleges are also co-operating under Section 
34 of the Town and Country Planning Act, by entering into 
a covenant to preserve from building for all time, land owned 
by them, suitable for preservation. 

Another possibility for increasing the amount of private 
open spaces is the large number of small holdings owned by 
the County Council. At-.P. 


4. Ketton Portland Cement Works. 

On the way to this very remarkable industrial 
plant we stopped for a few minutes to look into Ely 
and Peterborough Cathedrals, and the partly ruined 
Kirby Hall, a Tudor mansion of fine design and 
proportions. At 12 o’clock on September 30th we 
arrived in rather unfavourable weather at Ketton 
and went straight to inspect the limestone quarry 
from which comes the mineral later dealt with. 
There was a great gash in the earth, and from the 
deep levels the mechanical navvy was swallowing 
and disgorging great mouthfuls of the mineral. 
This constitutes the first attack, and as he tosses the 
material into railway trucks, it is taken away to the 


(By Courtesy of the Architects’ Fournal) 
Hundred Houses Society : Dwellings at Eastfield Estate. 


wagon elevator, where the whole wagon is raised 
from the ground and turned over until empty. We 
climbed into this elevator in perfect safety and saw 
the next stage of the proceedings: where an irre- 
sistible force and an immovable object very nearly, 
but not quite, meet one another, for in between their 
mighty jaws the wagon tips its contents and every- 
thing is broken into small pieces. On the ground 
surface there are great basins where the clay element 
is stirred at a rapid pace, and the subsequent mixture 
(called “slurry ’’) is still further stirred, until it has 
the consistency, let us say, of thick soup. From 
these basins the slurry is pumped to two feeding 
devices and is blown into a pair of rotary kilns, 
heated by powdered coal which, to the eye, has the 
appearance of a great gas jet. The rotary kilns 
throw off a great heat and by looking into an aperture 
at one end with a protective glass, the sight resembles 
one of the hottest parts of Dante’s “‘ Inferno.” 


Subjected to such high temperature, the watery element 
of the mixture evaporates and we are left with a fine powdery 
substance which is, in fact, the cement. It consists of three 
main parts—limestone from the quarry, clay from the 
surface, and coal ash, the residuum of the flaming torch 
described above. What then shall be done with this cement 
which is being made by powerful machinery day and night 
without cessation ? It is gathered up by pneumatic attrac- 
tion and packed mechanically at amazing speed. A workman 
swiftly and deftly slides a paper bag over a protruding tube 
every five seconds, and in about a minute the hundred- 
weight bag is full, and by its own pressure falls into a carrier 
and is taken to the store or the deporting wagons for delivery. 
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Limestone Store and Wagon Elevator, Ketton Cement Works. 


KETTON FREESTONE. The quarry referred to 
contains from time to time a hard mineral known as freestone, 
which is lifted in great blocks and treated for building pur- 
poses in the saw-mill at Ketton. 

These cement works are situated in the county of Rutland, 
one of the most rural, besides being the smallest, county 
in England. In spite of the power of the mechanical con- 
trivances and their almost violent treatment of their material, 
a distant view of the works set down among beautiful sur- 
roundings did not appear to us to be unattractive. In 
Leicester they say there is nothing like leather. In Ketton 
they may well say there is nothing like cement, and it passes 
from the centre of England to almost every point of the 
compass. 

We cannot leave this part of our journey without making 
a reference to the most friendly reception accorded to us 
by the Directors and Works Manager, and by their staff. 
We were entertained to luncheon and tea, were protected 
from the weather and the dust by overalls, and sent away 
with kindly speeches and souvenirs. W.L.H. 


5.—Stamford. 


HE twenty-first tour of the Garden Cities and Town 

Planning Association was a study in contrasts since in 

addition to visiting such modern developments as the 
Ketton Portland Cement Works and the so-called garden 
village of Corby which is still in process of development, 
the party also spent some happy hours at the old town of 
Stamford in Lincolnshire. 


Stamford is a “ historical’? town in the truest sense; 
wherever one walks there are relics of the past—and an 
interesting and varied past at that. This was well illus- 
trated by the George Hotel at which our party stayed. 
The hotel stands on the site of a monastery (the House of 
the Holy Sepulchre, founded in the 13th century by the 


order of St. John of Jerusalem) and it is still possible to 
trace in the hotel garden the Monks’ walk and their fish 
pond. The crypt remains under the hotel lounge and 
privileged visitors are permitted to sleep in the room once 
occupied by King John. In the 17th and 18th centuries 
the George was a famous coaching inn, lying on the great 
north road where coaches plied between London and 
York. 


The party was fortunate in having as its guide to Stamford 
Mr. H. F. Traylen, F.S.A., who is architect to the Burghley 
Estate and from whom we were privileged to learn a great 
deal of interest about both past and present Stamford. 


It is difficult to convey to those who have not seen it the 
peace and harmony of this little grey town, reminiscent of 
a Cotswold town in its preservation of a traditional style of 
architecture and the continued use of traditional materials 
such as the Collyweston slates, a local product. Nor can 
words effectively describe the simple beauty and dignity 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth century houses, with 
their bay windows and gabled roofs, each house with its 
own individuality yet adhering to common motifs necessary 
to achieve an architectural unity. 


Besides the many pleasant examples of domestic archi- 
tecture Stamford has six churches, containing some fine 
examples of Early English and Perpendicular work. St. 
Martin’s Church contains the splendid monument to Sir 
William Cecil, Lord Burghley, who was Lord High Treasurer 
of England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. His family 
has ever since been closely connected with the history of 
Stamford and the present Marquess of Exeter, whose seat 
is at Burghley House, Stamford, is a descendant of Sir 
William Cecil. 


Space will not allow a detailed description of all that Mr. 
Traylen managed to show the party in a short time, but the 









































































One of the Rotary Kilns at Ketton. 


Burghley Almshouse (of eleventh century foundation origin- 
ally), the fine Norman bastion, one of the remains of the 
Norman castle, portions of the wall which surrounded the 
original walled town, the majestic width of Broad Street 
and the quaint little old alley-ways and passages still traversed 
daily by the citizens of Stamford—these were a few of the 
sights which made many of the party wish to dally longer 
among the charms of this one-time Royal Borough. 


In addition to the places and relics actually seen, the 
party were given, after dinner, a brief account by Mr. 
Traylen, of many historical developments of interest, such 
as the existence of a mint in Stamford during the Danish 
occupation in the tenth century ; and the fact that Stamford 
was chosen as their headquarters by students who 
seceded from the University of Oxford in the fourteenth 
century. 


It must not be thought from this account that Stamford 
is a place living entirely on its past. ‘The town, it is true, 
wears a somewhat sleepy—though not unprosperous—air. 
But one feels that its citizens have deliberately eschewed the 
rush and noise of a modern commercial or industrial centre 
and have chosen to follow pursuits in keeping with the 
character of Stamford as the town of an earlier age. It is 
a flourishing market town and its chief industry to-day is 
the manufacture of Church ornaments and decorations— 
a labour which calls for qualities of individual skill in work- 
manship. Stamford is fully alive to the needs of the present. 
Its guardians in the shape of the benevolent Lord Exeter, 
owner of the Burghley Estates, and his wise architect, are 
together trying to give satisfaction to those needs in such a 
way that the present and future of Stamford shall be in 
harmony and continuity with its past. 

Ursula Joachim. 
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6.—Corby 

All that can be usefully said about the Steel Works 
and the very much enlarged village of Corby will be 
found printed in the issue of our Journal for May, 
1934. It is enough to remark that the members of 
our tour were taken to see with their own eyes the 
remarkable and rapid development described in our 
editorial article. 

We had the benefit of being received by the 
Chairman of the Rural Council in the room attached 
to the Staff Club, and Mr. E. G. Allen, F.R.I.B.A., 
by the aid of maps and diagrams, explained the 
scheme in detail. He told us that since the prepara- 
tion of the plans printed in our Journal it has been 
arranged to secure an open space near the centre of 
the town. 

Mounting our coach we then visited ali the housing 
schemes and admired the business-like simplicity 
of their structure. Of course we realised that the 
new village with its thousands of inhabitants makes 
its appearance there because of the deposits of 
ironstone in the soil and the large steel works of 
Messrs. Stewarts & Lloyds. Consequently the 
houses are conveniently near the works but not 
ideally distant from them. 

We saw a large building situated in the Sports 
and Recreation Ground, to be used as a general club, 
and admired its architectural design and the equip- 
ment supplied. Mr. Lawrence M. Gotch, F.R.I.B.A., 
the architect of the housing estates, accompanied us 
in our visitation, and was full of friendly information 
as to his work. Further, we visited the beautiful 
Carlton Park, where a good number of houses have 
been built for the use of the Company’s staff, and 
the Carlton Hall, situated in the centre of the Park. 
We mounted the grand staircase and looked into the 
rooms provided for the young unmarried men. 

Not only the new was presented for our inspection, 
but the old—one may say, the ancient—village of 
Rockingham was admired. Ona high hill stands the 
Castle, and sloping from it the village street, with 
houses of a colour and design difficult to equal 
anywhere. It is structurally a relic of the Feudal 
Period. In this village we partook of our midday 
meal at the pleasant restaurant. W.L.H. 


7. Leicester. 


The visit to Leicester was honoured by members 
being the guests of the Lord Mayor at luncheon. 
Earlier in the day the Chairman of the Housing and 
Town Planning Committee, Councillor W. J. Cort, 
and the Housing Architect, Mr. J. S. Fyfe, F.R.I.B.A. 
received members and presented to each a tabulated 
record of the housing work of the City of Leicester. 
This is of interest and importance, and deserves to 
be printed and given wide circulation. We, there- 
fore, print below extracts from the document re- 
ferred to : 


The City of Leicester has a population of 260,000 
approximately. Its area is 16,879 acres. Its 
rateable value is £1,874,184, and the rates are 
13/2 in the f. 
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Houses for 
the Aged in 
Gooding 
Avenue. 


KIRBY ESTATE. This Housing Estate contains 
houses built under the Housing Acts of 1919, 1923 and 1924 
In all there are 322 houses. It is interesting mainly because 
it is the site of one of our first post-war experiments in cheap 
housing. It will be remembered that building costs were 
very high during the operation of the 1919 Act, and that 
determined efforts were being made to get them reduced. 
The Housing Committee were asked to build a non-parlour 
type house with three bedrooms under £300 (building cost 
only). They were able to get a house built for £299, and 
many of the non-parlour type houses on this estate were 
erected at that figure. 


The inclusive rents of the houses on this estate are :— 
Non-parlour 10/4 (Rent 6/11 Rates 3/5) 
do. 11/14 (Rent 7/5 Rates 3/84) 
Parlour 13/24 (Rent 8/11 Rates 4/34) 


As many houses of the same type have been erected under 
the different Housing Acts, this Estate is a good illustration 
of the difficulty that would arise if the rents varied under 
each Act. 


PARK ESTATE. ‘The Park Estate was the first Estate 
to be developed by the Corporation on a large scale. Prior 
to its purchase the majority of the houses were erected on 
existing road frontages and small estates. The estate was 
purchased in 1924, the first sod being cut in September of 
that year. It contains 227 acres and the purchase price 
was approximately £130 per acre. Although the whole 
estate now lies within the city boundary, only a small portion 
was included in the city when it was bought. 


At the time this estate was purchased there was a general 
shortage of bricks and bricklayers which caused the Cor- 
poration to build one thousand houses in concrete. These 
houses cost £465 each for a non-Parlour type and £515 for 
a Parlour type. (Building cost only). 


Altogether there are 2,014 houses on the estate. 


A part of the 120 ft. Town Planning Ring Road runs through 
the estate (Southfields Drive), as well as two 60 ft. Town 
Planning Roads (The Fairway and Windley Road). The 
carriage-ways on all Town Planning Roads are 27 ft. wide. 
The ordinary roads have a carriageway 18 ft. wide. 


Seventeen acres of open spaces have been provided on the 
estate which contains four schools, three of which have been 
Provided by the County. There are also two Churches. 


City of 
Leicester. 


There are only two types of houses on this estate, the 
Parlour and the Non-Parlour, each with three bedrooms, 
and areas of 950 sq. ft. and 840 sq. ft. respectively. 


The inclusive rent of the Parlour type is 13/2} per week 
(rent 8/11, rates 4/34), and of the Non-Parlour type 11/1} 
(rent 7/5, rates 3/84). 


BRAUNSTONE ESTATE. This estate was purchased 
by the Corporation in October 1925. It contains over 
1,000 acres. The price per acre varied from £110 to £400. 
A feature of the estate is the fine Hall and Park (170 acres in 
extent) which has been preserved as a Public Open Space. 
It is intended also to preserve the old village of Braunstone 
in its original condition. 

Up to the present 2,568 houses have been erected of which 
500 are built of concrete. Of the total number of houses 
erected 1,558 are Parlour and 982 are Non-Parlour, while 
28 houses have been erected for aged persons which are let 
at an inclusive rental of 5/10 per week. The inclusive 
rents of the Parlour type generally are 13/84 (rent 9/5, rates 
4/34) and of the Non-Parlour type 11/74 (rent 7/11, rates 
3/84). A large area of the estate to the west of the Park is 
now being developed under the Housing Act of 1930. 

A number of Town Planning Roads also run through this 
estate including another portion of the 120 ft. ring road. 


The average cost of the houses for last contract (under 
1924 Act) were :— 
Parlour Type. 
Buildings. . as .. £413 
Land me ue c- ae 
Roads and Sewers 13 ee 


Total 


In 1926 a similar house cost £515 (excluding Land, Roads 
and Sewers). ‘The Non-Parlour type houses (last contract) 
cost £312. In 1926 a similar type cost £465. 

The Non-Parlour, 3 bedroom, houses being erected under 
the 1930 Act, cost £315 per house (exclusive of Land, 
Road and Sewers). A large area of the estate north of the 
railway has been developed as an Air Port. 


FREAKE’S ESTATE. Freake’s Estate is named after 
John Freake who was a Mayor of Leicester in 1611 and from 
whom the Corporation bought the land in 1624. It is being 
developed under the 1930 Housing Act to re-house tenants 
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Details of Housing Schemes. The radius of each additional circle is half-a-mile. 


No. of 
Scheme Houses Erected 
Addison Scheme. 1919 Act... Ee © xi a re = zs ae am wie BAS “— 746 
No. 2 Scheme. 1923 Act 
No. 3 Scheme. 1924 Act 
Houses erected for Sale oP 
Demonstration (Steel) Houses 535 
Re-Housing (Street Improvement) Scheme 
Re-Housing (1930 Act) 


Total Number of Houses erected 
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in one of the Clearance Areas in the City. The estate is only 
one mile from the centre of the City and is therefore very 
suitable for the purpose. 


Here 219 houses have been built of which 182 are Non- 
Parlour type with 3 bedrooms (super area 760 sq. ft.), 5 with 
4 bedrooms and 32 for aged people, which contain living 
room and 1 bedroom (super area 420 sq. ft.). The A3 
type houses were erected at a cost of (315. The land costs 
£20 per house and the streets and sewers £45, making a 
total of £380 per house. 


The houses for the aged cost £247 each (buildings only). 
All the roads now being made are constructed of concrete 
which has proved very satisfactory. 


TAILBY ESTATE. Along with the adjoining estate of 
Victoria Road East, this estate contains 581 houses built 
under the following Acts :— 

Assisted Scheme i 34 

1923 Act .. “ <. ae 

1924 Act .. #4 e:3 182 

Houses for Sale .. a 18 

Demonstration Houses .. 2 
(Steel ) 

1930 Act . os 225 

The first houses to he built in the City under the Act of 
1930 are built on this Estate. The majority of these houses 
are of the Non-Parlour type with 3 bedrooms, but there are 
12 with 4 bedrooms and 26 houses erected for aged 
people. 


The cost of the Non-Parlour type with 3 bedrooms was :— 
Buildings. . j .. £344 
Land . 3 on 
Streets and Sewers .. £40 


Total .. .. £404 


The houses for the aged cost £234 (buildings only). 

The inclusive rent for all Non-Parlour Houses (three 
bedrooms) under the 1930 Act is 7/44 (rent 4/4, rates 
3/04). 


NORTHFIELD HOUSE ESTATE. This Estate is 
being developed under the Housing Act 1930. It contains 
42 acres. 70 houses have been completed and a contract 
has just been let for a further 200 houses. 


The cost of a Non-Parlour type with three bedrooms 
(superficial floor area 760 sq. ft.) is £315 (exclusive of Land, 
Road and Sewers). 


Our tour of inspection was accompanied by Mr. 
Cort and Mr. Fyfe who conducted us into many of 
the houses and to the deeply interesting Guildhall 
and the Roman remains. We were locked out of a 
few churches ! A.T.P. 
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3 bedrooms) Either Asbect: 
J; S Fyfe, A RBA, Housing Architect, Leicester. Nov. 1935 





COURTRAI-DU NORD TILE COMPANY LTD. 


FYERY house must have a roof, and in our country, 
it usually slopes at a certain graceful angle and 
consequently has to be covered with a suitable 
material to allow the weather to get out of the way. 


Once it was thatch; later it was slate and 
tiles. 

The above-named company has sent us a very 
interesting catalogue of their products. They claim 


to be one of the largest clay-roofing tile organisations 


in the world, with a combined output of 260,000,000 
pieces per annum. 

You may have your choice of colour, but the tile 
remains the shape of the patent specification. Many 
people are tired of red and are turning to green as 
a relief, but brindled red and dun are ready, and 
there is even an “autumn leaf” glazed tile. It is 
possible to blend together two colours in different 
proportions, to produce an artistic effect. 
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GARDEN CITIES FOR AFRICA 


PINELANDS : 


A VENTURE AT CAPE TOWN 


By J. W. P. LOGAN 


HE origin of what is now the Township of 
Pinelands lies in one of the earlier efforts of the 
City of Cape Town to solve her own housing problem 
and in the determination of certain of her citizens 
to make a definite contribution to that end in circum- 
stances free from some of the difficulties inherent 
in the carrying out of Municipal Housing Schemes. 
The resulting scheme was based upon capital 
provided by Mr. Richard Stuttaford and land granted 
by the Union Government. The money (£10,000) 
and land became the property of a Board of ‘Trustees, 
created for that purpose by the Union Parliament, 
and to this Board was entrusted the work of building 
a new township on Garden City lines. Mr. Stutta- 
ford was already interested in Letchworth and Garden 
Cities in England, and the principles there so finely 
translated into practice, have influenced the founding 
and development of Pinelands. 

The services of an English architect (Mr. A. J. 
Thompson) with experience in Garden City develop- 
ment work, were engaged, and building was com- 
menced in August, 1921. Previous to Mr. Thomp- 
son’s arrival, as a result of competitive selection, a 
lay-out design by Mr. John Perry, A.R.I.B.A., of 
Cape Town, was adopted and formed a basis for a 
later plan by Mr. Thompson, whose design, in the 
light of subsequent local experience, has also been 
modified. 


At the time of the commencement of Pinelands, 
no official control of township lay-out and develop- 
ment existed in the Cape Province, or indeed in the 
Union, but in 1927 Provincial control was established 
and lay-out plans have since become subject to 
approval by a Township Board. 

The area of the site is about 800 acres, of which 
about half is irregularly covered by Pine trees. 
Care has been taken to preserve these trees as much 
as possible. The nature of the soil is, for the most 
part, sandy with some gravel and some clay. 

The altitude varies between 20 and 60 feet. The 
distance from the centre of Cape Town is about 7 
miles. A loop line of railway forms the western 
boundary of Pinelands and one of the branch roads 
to the interior runs through the site. 

The present sale price of the land is at the rate of 
£355 per acre, and the average lot costs about £94. 
On the area so far laid out the number of lots per 
gross acre is 2.26 and per net or sale acre, it 
is 3.76. 

A road construction charge is paid by the pur- 
chasers of a lot equal to 72% of the price of the lot. 
The roads have a gravel foundation, concrete kerb 
and channel and a stone and bitumen surface, with 
bitumen sprayed footpaths. The carriageways are 
18 ft. 7 in. in width. The cost of the roads without 
storm water drainage, is about {£4,250 per mile. 
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Pinelands 
Development 
Co. 


Houses in 
Woodside 
Drive. 


The comparative data are :— 
Sale Area 
Road Area .. - we 
Open spaces and playing fields 18% __,, 

There are now about 520 houses, three-quarters 
of which have been built by individuals financed 
by a Government Housing Loan and a quarter by a 
subsidiary organisation providing up to 95% of the 
total value of the property. 

The development work, such as the laying out 
of new areas, road construction and storm water 
drainage, and the provision of grounds and playing 
fields, etc., is done by the Garden Cities Board. 
The Municipal work is done by a Local Board. 

In addition, a well informed and tireless Civic 
Association does good work for all. 

Water and electric energy are purchased from the 
City of Cape Town. Preparations for the installation 
of water borne sewage are in progress. 

Pinelands occupies part of the site upon which the 
Cape Province commenced her first experiment in 
Forestry in 1884 and has therefore the great benefit 
of the trees then planted. 

The name of the plantation was Uitvlugt, a name 
mentioned in one of Kipling’s poems in which is 
recorded the death of two Army nursing-sisters 
there in 1902. 

The constitution of the Garden Cities Company 
is such that no member of it may derive from his 
association with it any pecuniary benefit. 

Pinelands has been described as the first Garden 
City of South Africa. It is a first step in that 
direction and a trying-out on a small scale in South 
Africa those principles upon which such great and 
inspiring achievements have been reached by the 
European and American nations in the building and 
re-building of cities. 

The Pinelands Scheme includes the provision of 


60°% of total 


Costing (on the 
left) £850, and 
(on the right 
2 double 
storeys) £950. 


4 and 5 roomed houses (built by the subsidiary 
company above referred to) costing from {£850 to 
£975 and purchasable on payment of £50 down, and 
monthly payments of £4 10s. Od. and £5 10s. Od. 
over a period of 20 years, and individually built 
houses, costing three thousand pounds and more. 
Types of both classes of houses are seen in the 
photos. 


A GARDEN CITY FOR AFRICAN 
NATIVES 


OUTHERN Rhodesia, having developed a curious form 

Ser housing problem, has now set about its solution. 
In the “ reserves,’ where Europeans are excluded, the 
raw ”’ natives live in their kraals amongst their lands and 
cattle. In the European townships only those natives may 
reside who have accommodation provided for them by their 
employers and these are mostly domestic servants. 

But there is another and a growing stratum of society, 
the civilised native working at a trade or in skilled, or semi- 
skilled employment, or as a labourer in a European town. 
As they may not live in the towns proper they reside in 
“locations,” which are nondescript collections of houses, 
huts and hovels on the outskirts of municipalities and many 
contain a floating population almost equal to the towns they 
serve. 

The problem, which has become increasingly acute of 
late years, is to house the civilised, self-respecting and 
detribalised native who earns his living amongst Europeans. 
It is, for several reasons, wrong to force him to live in a 
“location,” but he may not live in the European quarter. 
Indeed, he could not afford to. 

To meet the reasonable demands of these people the 
Government of Southern Rhodesia is planning a series of 
Native Village Settlements in which a new standard of 
native living will be set. The first of these villages, we 
should probably call them ‘“‘ garden cities”’ over here, is 
already in course of construction outside Bulawayo. 

The design of the cottages and the general lay-out of the 
village will give satisfaction to those who are anxious to see 
a betterment in the living conditions of the natives. Economy 
and a practical consideration of the factors to be reckoned 
with in the experiment of transplanting African natives 
from huts to houses are the keynote of the scheme. 


“ 
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Some average 
houses. 


The plan provides for a number of cottages arranged in 
the form of an arch around a large central space which will 
serve as the village green. To avoid any barrack-like 
appearance the rows of cottages are not being built in straight 
lines. Some are right on the road, while others are set 
well back. An avenue of trees is being planted along the 
main approach. 

Each cottage will stand in a plot 62 by 67 feet and each 
tenant will have a garden plot by the river where a weir 
is being built. The Rhodesian native is a keen agriculturist 
and loves his bit of vegetable garden. ‘The design of the 
cottages is simple and consists of a central living room, 
leading to a room 12’ by 10’ 4” on each side, under a low 
pitched cement slab roof and a neat little porch in the front. 

As in the case of the old English houses, the occupants 





Northway 
Pinelands, 
South Africa. 


will enter through the kitchen, for the central living room 
contains a large open fireplace with hobs to carry a grid- 
iron and pots. Numerous windows and ventilators ensure 
plenty of light and air. 

The only wood in the whole building is in the doors, 
for wood in a warm climate harbours unwelcome guests. 
The window frames are of steel and a novel feature in the 
design is the concrete rafters. A brick pavement is built 
right around each cottage to protect the foundations in 
rainy weather and, incidentally, forms a useful narrow 
stoep. 

Altogether the scheme is a practical effort to offer self- 
respecting natives of te artisan class and their families an 
inducement to maintain a civilised standard of living on a 
moderate scale. 


“NO MEAN CITY” 


An Unusual Book 

HERE are many books describing the horror of slum 

life. The nightly disposition of ten persons living in 
one or two rooms has often been described. Stories of 
rats biting babies have been told, and there is a general and 
justifiable belief that in five years these things shall be no 
more. 

“No Mean City”’ is a different kind of book. In a 
graphic and arresting story, it points out what goes on outside 
the slum tenement. This is a phase of housing which has 
hardly been written up hitherto. ‘The ettect of slums on 
health appears in most books, but the effect on moral and 
mental character has hardly been brought to light. This 
book shows very clearly what happens when young lads 
are driven from their slum tenements to seek diversion 
outside. 


We see in the life of Johnny Sark the consistent and 
progressive deterioration in mental and moral outlook, 
until his inability to escape from the slums makes him 
completely indimerent to the consequences of being the 
leader of a razor-slashing gang. 


The terrible incidents described in the book throw a new 
light on the slum problem, and should join all social workers 
together in support of the Local Authority in seeing that 
such areas are cleared as soon as possible. 


In spite of the obvious lesson that rises to the mind, it 
will be a mistake to harbour the illusion that only the 


rehousing of slum victims will bring about a moral revolution 
through our urban population. 


Is it not time that the professional moralists, with the aid 
of scientit.c method, should turn their attention to discovering 
what are the factcrs that lead either to moral advancement 
or decline in the individual and in the mass? There is 
exhortation enough, and the victims of an imperfect social 
system are used as powder and shot for controversy. It 
is an urgent task of philosophers (if there be such) to direct 
their attention to the problem riised here. Housing then 
takes its proper place. 


‘““No Mean City” is published by Messrs. Longmans, 
Green & Co., at 7/6 net. 


LEAFLET ON OVERCROW DING 


With the passage of important Acts of Parliament on 
housing and town planning, our Association issues an 
explanatory leaflet. 


No. 17 is entitled ‘‘ Overcrowding: Housing Act, 
1935” by Mr. A. T. Pike, our Secretary. The leaflet, 
in eight pages, gives a very handy summary of the Act, 
and can be had from 13, Suffolk Street, S.W.1. Price 6d. 
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STAGES IN THE PREPARATION OF A PLANNING 
SCHEME 


I2 


13 


14 
15 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


_ oF Raa | 
M1010 CONTI On |p Wid | 


| 


| 


16 | 


___ PRELIMINARY WORK. 
2 APPROVAL OF THE RESOLUTION 
Months TO PREPARE SCHEME. 





Formulation of 
provisional al 
Discussions 
planning ‘ 

with 
proposals. omens 
and 
interested 


parties. 


Settlement of Draft 
Clauses. 

Settlement of Agreements, 
etc. 


-| Drawing of Draft Scheme Map. 


3 COPY OF DRAFT SCHEME TO 


INTERESTED LOCAL 


23 S 


24 


| 


AUTHO- 
RITIES (Art. 30). 


Draft Scheme under consideration by 


interested Local Authorities. 


Consideration of representations by 
interested Local Authorities. 


4 ADOPTION OF DRAFT SCHEME 


25 


26 


27 
28 
29 


ae 


31 
32 
33 

5 


34 


(Art. 12). 
Draft Scheme on deposit for inspection 
(Art. 13) 
Consideration of objections begin. 


MAKING OF SCHEME (Art. 14) 


6 SUBMISSION OF SCHEME TO 


MINISTER (Art. 14). 


35 | Scheme on deposit for inspection. . 


The Articles quoted are those of the Town and Country Planning 
Regulations, 1933. 


NTEREST in the progress of planning is in- 

creasing from month to month, and almost from 
day to day, but it is safe to say that the general public, 
whose members are so deeply affected by planning 
and its results, have little or no knowledge of the 
processes by which they are being served: in spite 
of the goodly amount of literature which is available 
upon the subject. 


In the adjacent column we print a table from a 
document issued by the Ministry of Health, which 
sets forth in visual form the stages through which a 
planning scheme must go from the moment of 
passing the resolution to the approval by the Ministry 
and its laying before Parliament. The time required 
for this process is a minimum of 3 years, but this is 
seldom realised, and there are planning schemes 
known to us that were initiated by the powers of the 
1919 Act, which are still incomplete. Sixteen years 
seems rather too long. A great measure of control 
on development is exercised by the Local Authority 
during the period intervening between resolution 
and approval. 


Readers who will refer to our quarterly statement 
on the progress of planning in England and Wales, 
will notice that sixty schemes have been approved 
and are in operation, together with twelve varying 
schemes, making a total of seventy-two. In England 
and Wales, according to the Municipal Year Book, 
1480 local authorities have planning powers, and of 
these 1034 (including 64 joint Committees and 2 
County Councils) are engaged in the preparation of 
2078 schemes. 


Readers must not think, therefore, that only the 72 
schemes referred to above are “in operation.” 
‘“‘ Operation ’’ of a kind occurs in preliminary state- 
ments and draft schemes; indeed it occurs in the 
passing of a resolution ; for thereafter a vast number 
of Interim Development Orders are passed, which 
permit various kinds of development to take place. 


Much of the “ ribbon development ” occurs where 
no planning scheme has been initiated, but much, 
also, is permitted under Interim Orders, the planning 
authorities having not made up its mind as to the 
final content of its scheme. Herein is a dangerous 
tendency to allow actual development—good or 
bad—to determine the final scheme, rather than that 
the scheme should control the development, which 
is the intention of the Statute. 


All this comes about through the delay in passing 
and operating the Planning Law and rushing ahead 
with housing—the cart before the horse. 


The 16th Annual Report of the Ministry of Health 
contains full particulars of Planning Progress (5/6 
net) and the pamphlet from which our table is taken 
is issued by H.M.S.O. at 6d. 

W.L.H. 
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GERMANY’S ROAD CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMME 
CYCLISTS’ ROADS WITH TUNNELS AND BRIDGES 


Deutschlands 


i ~~. Reichsautobahnen 


Grundnetz der Reichs- 
ome regierung vom Mai 1934 
6900km 


@uccecsencncen ErgGnzungen 


Map of new speed-roads in Germany 


NE of the chief aims in the German Govern- 
ment’s great road building programme is to 
provide special roads for cyclists. There are 
fifteen million cyclists in Germany, and it is intended 
that they shall have their own roads, on which they 
may cycle in safety to business or for pleasure. 
The first two long distance cyclists’ roads have just 
been opened in Munich, so running true to tradition, 
for forty years ago the first cyclists’ road in Germany 
was built in Gauting near Munich, and as far back 
as 1900 there were sixty miles of such roads around 
Munich. Munich then had 30,000 cyclists. Their 
number has increased to 600,000 to-day. Roads are 
now being built in those districts in the neighbour- 
hood of Munich which experience has shown have 
the biggest excursion traffic; across the Forstenried 
Park, for instance, to the Lake of Starnberg, and via 
Trudering and Waldtrudering to Haar. The first 
road now makes a through connection to the beautiful 
Starnberg Lake, whilst the latter runs through that 
lovely wooded country which surrounds Munich 
in the East. 


These two roads have been built with every 
modern advantage. Each of them is made of five 
layers of broken stone or sand and measures some 
7 ft. 6 ins. in width. The one road has a tunnel near 
Unterdill-Forstenried for crossing under a_ busy 
main road. Care has been taken to harmonise with 
the lovely country through which it passes to its 
terminus at Percha, just short of Starnberg. It will 
be extended to Starnberg; but it was thought 
preferable to wait for the time being, as the so-called 
“Serpentine Road” will probably be rebuilt next 
spring. It is intended to carry the new road from 
the heights straight down to the bridge over the 
river Wuerm. From this new road will branch the 
road to the east shore of the Starnberg Lake. The 
cyclists’ road will at one point be carried by means 
of a tunnel nearly 40 feet deep beneath the main 
road, whilst special entries, as in the German Motor 
Roads, will be built for joining the upper road. 
After the accomplishment of this section a con- 
tinuation of the cyclists’ road to Weilheim and 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen is planned. 
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These roads for cyclists are being built 
by the ‘“‘Reichsgemeinschaft fuer Rad- 
fahrwege”’ (Reich-Association for Cyclists’ 
Roads) in which are represented all the 
official cycling and motoring associations, 
the cycle manufacturers and dealers, as 
well as the officials concerned. The Associ- 
ation plans and also provides the necessary 
money for the construction of the roads. 

The next project as far as Munich is 
concerned is a cyclists’ road into the Isar 
valley. This will run from Munich to 
Wolfratshausen. Other plans embrace a 
road from Fuerstenfeldbruck to Augsburg 
and from Augsburg to Gersthofan—the 
latter is mow being constructed. It has 
become a general rule in road building 
around Munich that a cyclists’ track be 
constructed along every new main road 
which is built. A fine example is the 
Hindenburgstrasse, Munich’s widest avenue, 
where a cyclists’ track 7ft. 6ins. wide is 
being made at the same time. 

The roads from Bamberg to Strullendorf, 
Ludwigshafen to Friedensau and Wuerzburg 
to Zell will be put into construction in the 
near future. 


WELLS 


B fev one was a serious shortage of water in the 
country districts last year and the same thing 
happened this year during the month of May. At 
the time of writing the country has been well supplied 
with rain; there appears to be no real shortage at 
the moment—but we are not yet through the summer. 

It has been strongly urged that we should supply 


the country with water on a “ grid” system—the 
same as we now supply electrical energy for lighting, 
power and heating; it is likely we shall find this 
rather expensive and it will take many years before 
such a scheme can be carried through to completion. 
In the meantime, we should think about reviving the 
old wells in the country villages. Some villages 
have never found themselves short of water because 
they have had these old wells to draw upon. 


Rainfall in England. 

So far as rainfall is concerned, there is a great 
variety in the situation of districts, the contour 
of the land, and the time of rainfall. Heavier rain- 
falls may be expected on the west coast than on the 
east, and mountainous districts are wetter than flat 
areas at the sea-level. Thus, the rainfall of this 
country varies from 22 inches per annum in the 
Thames Estuary to 130 inches in some parts of the 
Lake District, with still heavier falls in certain 
parts of Inverness-shire and the Snowdon area. 

As a rule, Wales and Scotland receive about 10 
inches more rain, per annum, than England. The 
last three months of the year are the wettest and 
April the driest—in spite of April showers. Odd 
years may prove an exception to this rule with 
reference to April, but not with reference to October, 
November and December. Some of the rainfall 
is lost by evaporation—some by percolation into 
the soil, depending upon the type of soil. 


A new German auto-road spanned by a footbridge 


IN THE COUNTRY’S WATER SUPPLY 


The rainfall of one inch over an area of one acre 
gives us 101 tons of water, or 22,400 gallons. Then, 
as 640 acres go to the square mile, and the average 
rainfall for England is about 40 inches per annum, 
and the area of England is 50,823 square miles, 
there is a little sum for us to find out how many 
millions of gallons of rainwater might be collected, 
allowing the loss of one-third of the total by evapora- 
tion and percolation. Most of that lost by per- 
colation into the soil appears again in springs and 
wells. 


Well Waters and Wells. 

Water from deep wells is usually remarkably pure 
for drinking purposes, but as it may be associated 
with layers of chalk, it is likely to be hard, like that 
from the London basin. Industrially, such water 
is unsuitable for steam-raising if it has more than 
12 degrees of hardness; it is likewise unsuitable 
for laundries, textile and dying works. Each degree 
of hardness in water represents a definite loss in 
soap to soften it; this loss can be calculated, but 
although soap will, eventually, soften water it is 
considered too expensive as an operation. 

To reduce a water of 20 degrees of hardness to 
one of 10 degrees means a saving in soap to the extent 
of two pounds for every 215 gallons treated. Where 
an industry is using thousands of gallons daily, 
this soap economy for laundries and textile industries 
is an important question in economical operations. 
Exactly the same applies to the household use of 
water—but on a smaller scale—and hence the 
reason for using an apparatus for softening the 
water; or one of the reasons, the others being 
well known. 

The majority of wells in the country are not 
artesian wells and usually require a pump to raise 
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the water to the top. Many of the village wells 
have been allowed to become derelict, so that from a 
point of view of drinking, there are many dangers 
due to the inflow of surface waters. In the proper 
construction of such wells, it is best to brick them 
down to the depth of fifteen or sixteen feet, or so, 
to back the bricks with clay, and to coat the well- 
surface of the bricks with a layer of good cement. 
The brickwork should extend about two feet above 
the surface of the ground, being surrounded with a 
thick layer of concrete for a radius of four feet 
around the mouth of the well. The top of the well 
is then closed with a close-fitting iron or wooden 


lid. 


Collecting Waters. 


A small house may have a slated roof with an area of 1,000 
square feet, and if the yearly rainfall in a certain district is 
36 inches, we may be able to collect something like 3,000 
cubic feet of water, or 18,000 gallons. Some will, of course, 
be lost by evaporation, particularly in summer. ‘There 
should be some arrangement for running off to waste the first 
few gallons of any shower because this water simply washes 
dust and organic matter from the roofs. Then, the water 
should be collected in slate tanks for preference, but galvan- 
ized iron tanks are quite suitable and are widely used in 
tropical countries. Many prefer to pass this rain-water 
through unglazed porcelain candle-filters of the Pasteur- 
Chamberland or Berkefeld type. In calculating the capacity 
of a rain-water tank it is a good guide to take it as two gallons 
for every square foot of roof area. 

Slate cisterns must not be jointed with red lead, otherwise 
cases of lead poisoning will be the result, and in the cases of 
rain-water and peaty moorland waters—both being soft 
waters—they should not be stored in lead cisterns, nor should 
they be led through lead pipes. There is always the risk 
of some lead going into solution in soft water where asso- 
ciated with this metal. Lead is a dangerous impurity in 
water, but with hard water, the risk is much less, and as 
waters with ten or more degrees of hardness—particularly 
permanent hardness due to the presence of sulphates—the 
lead is coated with an insoluble sulphate of lead which 
prevents any further action of the water on the metal. Both 
heat and time favour the action of soft water on lead. 

The upland waters which may be “‘ tapped ”’ for drinking 
and culinary purposes, are found in hilly districts and on 
moors. They are soft waters, having a “ peaty ”’ taste and 
may be slightly coloured. Such water is very suitable for 
laundry purposes, but when used for drinking purposes, it 
is necessary to store it carefully, and what we have said of 
rain-water applies also to this. 


Purity and Safety Tests. 

Spring waters and deep well waters have usually a high 
degree of purity, but all surface waters and rain-water may 
not have this standard of purity. Shallow well waters and 
river waters have to be suspected, and the greatest danger 
with these is sewage contamination. 

Always regard surface water with suspicion, for many 
wells contain water unfit for drinking purposes. The 
sides of the well may have broken down, allowing drainage 
waters from the land to gain entrance—both from the top and 
the sides. This is why the safest plan consists in bricking 
down the sides of the well to sixteen feet or so, because it 
forces the surface waters’to sink through the earth to about 
twenty feet before they gain entrance to the well-water. 
In their passage through the soil, sand, gravel or rock, 
they have filtered themselves. 

To make doubly sure that all surface waters shall filter 
themselves in this way, it is usual to “‘ back” the bricks 
with clay on the earth-side. Non-lead glazed stoneware 
pipes with good cement joints may be used in place of the 
cemented brickwork. 

The chief points about such wells and their construction 


are that the mouth of the well shall be protected from con- 
tamination, and that all surface water shall be prevented 
from gaining an entrance until it has descended so many 
feet through the earth and so purify itself by filtration. 


Some Rough Tests. 

Good drinking water should be without colour, taste or 
smell, and if there appears to be any doubt about the source, 
draw off a fair-sized glassful and allow it to stand in a dark, 
warm place for about 40 or 48 hours. At the end of this time, 
if any odour has developed or any cloudiness—or both— 
it may be termed unfit for drinking purposes. A laboratory 
analysis will usually confirm this view. 

Again, a sample of the suspected water may be placed in 
a shallow dish and gently warmed ; as it boils, it will give 
off some odour which can be readily detected. 

Again, a few crystals of potassium permanganate dissolved 
in a small quantity of pure water will give a very dark violet- 
coloured solution. A small quantity of this solution added 
to, say, 2 pints of good drinking water will give a pinky 
violet colouration which ought to persist for five hours or so. 
But if this pinky-violet colour changes to a rusty brown, the 
water may be suspected as containing organic matter—in 
such quantity as to render it unfit for drinking. This is a 
good rough test, and the suspected water should be tested 
alongside a large glass of guaranteed good drinking water, 
and the colours of the two compared. 

Colour in water—a yellowishness or brown shade— 
cannot be taken as a sign of unfitness, because “ peaty ”’ 
waters from the moors have both a colour and peculiar taste. 
Likewise they may change slightly, the violet-pink colour of 
potassium permanganate solution to a rusty brown. But 
apart from this peaty water, the rough tests given above will 
enable the country dweller to sort out, at very low cost, the 
definitely polluted sources of water supply. But when in 
doubt as to the purity of any source, it will always pay to 
be certain, and if the water seems good, then it should be 
sent to a recognised laboratory for analysis. Roughly, the 
sum of 50/- is charged for such an analysis. 


Analysis and Impurities. 

To collect a sample of the suspected drinking water, 
select a so-called Winchester quart bottle with a glass stopper. 
This can be bought from the local chemist for about nine- 
pence ; it should be thoroughly cleaned, efficiently rinsed with 
pure water and left to drain. A piece of string should be 
attached to the neck and it should be lowered gently into 
well so as not to disturb any sediment or deposit. Fill to 
about half an inch from the stoppered portion of the neck, 
insert the glass stopper and tie it over with a small picce of 
clean calico or transparent rubber sheet. If the water is 
to be drawn from the pump, allow the water to run for a 
while to clear that in the pipes ; then fill the bottle, as above. 

The sample is now ready to send to the laboratory—but 
we have to give some particulars about the water, as to its 
source, etc. These particulars are most useful to the 
analyst. Let us give an example of a report such as may be 
sent with a sample of the suspected water— 


“Sample of suspected drinking water for analysis 


The water is drawn from a well in the garden and this 
well has not been used for a number of years. The 
sides are damaged in parts and surface waters flow in. 
Garden slopes from the house and the well is at the 
bottom of the garden. There are several houses on the 
rising ground, but no cesspool is within 150 yards of 
this well—but all are at a higher level than the well. 
The land around the well is largely waste. Gravel 
sub-soil.”” 


From the description given, the analyst has a good idea 
what to expect—surface drainage into the well and possible 
sewage contamination which is always a risk when cesspools 
are at a higher level than the water supply, though this risk 
is not always present. 

The fact that the water from a particular source has been 
used for years without causing illness is not a sufficient 
guarantee of its purity. 
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REVIEW OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


HE International Housing and Town Planning Congress 

held in London during the most beautiful month of 

July will keep alive for some long time the interest in 
nations beyond our own borders ; and it is appropriate that 
we should now make one of our occasional reviews of foreign 
periodicals which come to the office of our Association and 
are placed in the Library at the Housing Centre, 13, Suffolk 
Street, S.W.1. We aspire to have in time one of the best 
collections of such literature, and encourage our members 
and the reading public to visit our headquarters. 


United States of America. 


AVING lately had the pleasure of converse with Mr. 

Laurence Veiller, the Editor of Housing, his journal shall 

have the first place here. We have remarked on former 
occasions how complimentary it is to our country when 
someone from overseas takes the trouble to make a com- 
prehensive study of our housing and town planning affairs, 
and on the present occasion we feel gratified at reading Mr. 
Veiller’s fifty pages of closely-reasoned and documented 
material on the English situation. Mr. Veiller is kind enough 
to make a reference to this journal and our editorial views 
on the Housing Bill of 1935, and he mentions in this paragraph 
our Editor and Mr. Barry Parker in relation to our idealistic 
views on the subject. On the whole he is disposed to approve 
of the Government’s method of dealing with our overcrowd- 
ing problems. 


The American City comes regularly and is a marvel of 
information on all matters connected with civic adminis- 
tration in the United States. Roads, water supply, rationali- 
sation, sewage, brick paving, are some of the usual features. 
The issue of July 1935 has an article which could hardly be 
written with regard to our country ; how an underground 
dam impounds water for Harrisonburg, Virginia. The dam 
is laid across a valley, flanked on both sides by hills covered 
with pine trees, and the dam collects the water and keeps it 
underground, whilst the surface remains dry land. ‘‘ The 
underground streams are intercepted by a wall, and collected 
in the gallery fow by gravity through a 14-inch cast-iron 
pipe to the city’s intake works. ‘The intake stream is 
carried through the dam in a 30-inch cast-iron pipe. The 


stream may be diverted into the collecting gallery through 
a 12-inch cast-iron pipe in times of low water or drought.” 

Another very interesting article is ‘“‘ Site Plans for Low 
Rent Housing Projects.”” There are six illustrations, and 
the article refers to a handbook explanatory of these site 
plans, which is published under the title of “‘ Unit Plans ” 
by the Public Works Administration Housing Division, and 
of which we have a copy. 

There is also an article on “ Slum Clearance and Low 
Cost Housing as ‘ Public Uses ’ ’’—a very concise statement. 


Architectural Forum. We always admire this journal 
for its sumptuous production. It is one of those where the 
advertisements are almost as interesting as the text. The 
leading article is described as ‘‘ Respectability versus Archi- 
tecture,” the tendency of which is to doubt whether we should 
adhere to the ‘‘English gentleman’s country estate, a 
Touraine chateau, a villa of the Veneto. Must University 
buildings be pale reflections of Oxford and Old Williams- 
burg? Are banks limited to slightly puzzled Roman garb ? 
And finally shall the Government building be the sole symbol 
of static thought in an era of political change ? ”’ 

The illustrations are intended to show the difference 
between the old and the new and, in some cases, the violent 
contrast of their juxtaposition. 

After a section dealing with the houses of millionaires, 
we pass to one on two and four-family houses, Mount 
Vernon, New York, built by the John B. Pierce Foundation 
on a non-profit making basis, an idea which is a very good 
beginning for the work described. These houses are dis- 
tinctly English and the leading article might describe them 
as “‘ respectable.”” Motohouses, White Plains, New York, 
are one and two-storey dwellings built in beautiful surround- 
ings with simple interiors—a sharp criticism of many of our 
bungalows. 

There is a view of Westwood Hills from the air which 
shows 3,000 acres in extent, lying at the base of the Sierra 


ridges. It was once an old tomato patch belonging to a 
United States Senator. It is much better than our Peace- 
haven experiment, and is evidently a new town built by 
commercial private enterprise. 


The Planners’ Journal is the official organ of the American 
Site Planning Institute, produced 








in facsimile type, and very suit- 












































able to regional planners. It 
contains many useful diagrams, 





and the following paragraph on, 
What is Planning ? 

““At Knoxville we have been 
making a rather searching analysis 
of the whole planning field in 
recent weeks, in an effort to 
establish the place of the so- 
called ‘physical’ planner, and to 
distinguish his field from that 
of social or economic planning. 
We have come to the conclusion 
that ‘Land Planning’ expresses it 
pretty well. Land is to denote 
the physical environment in 
which man lives, and land plan- 
ning is a process of guided 
adjustment between the activities 








of mankind and the physical en- 
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vironment in which they operate, 
involving first a pattern of 
occupancy suited to the environ- 
ment, and second, a moulding of 
the environment through the 
agency of man-made facilities 
and institutions to progressively 














promote its suitability for human 


Fig. 1. A Site Plan for low-rented houses use. 
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Land thus becomes a general term covering any part of 
the environment, small or large. A land planner may 
devote his attentions to the problems of urban environment, 
regional environment, or state or national—Tracy B. 
Augur.”’ 


Public Management for June is called a Planning Number, 
and contains an article on “‘ What Planning can do for Ameri- 
ca’s Future ” by Mr. Walter H. Blucher of Chicago, who 
was one of the visitors to the recent Congress. 

“Urban Population: Industrial Trends,” 
Segoe of Ohio, has a useful paragraph :— 

‘Population and its distribution, in their quantitative 
and qualitative aspects, and the relationship between popula- 
tion, on the one hand, and natural resources and the physical 
environmental pattern, on the other hand, are ultimate 
factors determining national and community life. City, 
regional, state, and national planning have the common basic 
objective of furthering and achieving better balance and 
adjustment between these determining factors, the population 
and the environment pattern, as a means to greater and more 
enduring social welfare. 

Therefore, population trends, and, in our highly developed 
industrial society, the related trends in the growth and dis- 
tribution of manufacturing industries, are factors of con- 
trolling importance in planning for the future of our cities 
and nation.” 

This is a general truth which our own planners are now 
beginning to discuss. 


The National Municipal Review, of which we keep bound 
volumes in our library, is a very nice production, although 
for the moment there seems to be nothing that needs special 
mention. 


by Mr. L. 


Journals in French. 
HE distinguished periodical Urbanisme,which is now in its 
fourth year, is a welcome visitant. The issue for June/July, 
1935. devotes itself mostly to the Jura, and the beautiful 
illustrations are inviting. Several local activities are ex- 
plained in full but there is not much which we should call 
urbanism and perhaps less that we could call town planning ! 


Fig. 2. Do we like New York 


It is nice to know where our spectacles are made and perhaps 
even nicer still to know where our pipes are manufactured. 
The first urbanistic feature of this issue deals with a project 
of the VII Ith century Ledoux, Member of the Royal Academy 
of Architecture and ‘‘ Inspecteur des Salines.”” The 
settlement was circular in form and sited among hills as in 
a cup. Our Ebenezer Howard would have liked to have 
seen it. 


Architecture et Urbanisme is more strictly concerned with 
the technique of town planning than the preceding journal. 
The new architecture flourishes in its pages and is excellent 
in parts. One of the architects has designed a “‘ gratteciel ” 
of enormous proportions which we hope will never be built ! 
There is a good deal of information on construction, and 
competitions in which the architects take great delight. In 
No. 5 of last year appears an article “‘ How and Why they 
construct Skyscrapers in the United States” by Monsieur 
Andre Charmeil, and he asks in conclusion ‘‘ What is the 
future of the skyscraper? ’”’ ‘There is interest in the anti- 
noise movement (and perhaps one justification of the sky- 
scraper is that on the 150th storey little can be heard of the 
unhappy world below!) No. 11 of last year deals mostly 
with parks and has beautiful illustrations. There is also a 
project for building a “‘ voie sacrée ’’ to the memory of King 
Albert Ist. 


No. 1 of 1935 has a report of a competition for dwelling 
houses in the new style, and the first prize is awarded to the 
architect, Charles Colassin of Brussels, who certainly has 
succeeded in bringing the new archite cture into a simplicity 
and proportion which belongs to the old small Georgian 
houses. We used to think it impossible to live in a new 
style house, but Monsieur Colassin may change our view. 
(see Fig. 3). 


Spanish Journals. 


E have to welcome the reception of Nuestra Arqui- 
tectura which is six years old but has begun to 
exchange with this journal. As its title indicates, it 
is chiefly concerned with that type of architecture which is 
rising in almost every country, and which is specially suited 
to the sunny lands of South America. We can only report 
our impression that the buildings are becoming more 
rational and at the same time aesthetic, and they are not so 
foreign to the prevailing type of building as they would be 
in Europe. 
The journal, so far as we can observe, has no interest in 
town planning. 


We have not hitherto noticed the journal lately added to 
our exchange list from Madrid—Administracion y Progreso— 
which chiefly concerns itself with municipal affairs and 
engineering projects in connection with water, gas, electricity, 
etc. It is a well-produced and illustrated magazine, and 
takes notice not only of matters in Spain but in other countries 
as well. There is a good section dealing with Law, which in 
that country is undergoing significant changes. 


With Arquitectura Economia we come back to South 
America, but in the issue before us the greater part of the 
number is taken up with “‘ tourism.”’ At the same time the 
journal is very well illustrated with views of Montevideo, 
which is really beautifully laid out. The skyscraper on an 
improved style has long ago made its appearance and dwarfs 
its old fashioned neighbours unpleasantly. 


From Rio comes Revista da Directoria de Engenharia—a 
well-printed journal dealing first of all with houses and then 
in the issue for May, 1935, with the extension and develop- 
ment of Botafogo, which has a very fine Bay. South America 
was the land of the conquistador and has provided a very 
exciting history. Now we notice the new conquest by which 
the Continent is being subjected, namely reinforced concrete ! 

There is a good section dealing with town planning, but 
engineering is the chief interest. 














Fig. 3. Might these Belgian houses be built in Mecklenburgh Square, Bloomsbury ? 


POLAND. 


E have called attention on a former occasion to the 
brightness and variety of the little publication ‘‘ Dom 
Osiedle Mieszkanie” which comes monthly to our office. 
It deals with all the aspects of housing, preservation, town 
planning and hygiene, and the administration evidently has 
a keen eye for what is happening in other parts of the world, 
for it quotes articles from American and English journals. 
In the issue for August 1935 is a review of the report of the 
Town and Country Planning Summer School issued from 
this office. 
The little bungalow set in foliage is typical of the new 
rural homes which the Polish people are building—a good 
exchange for the shacks of former years. 


A Polish Bungalow 


Zdrowie Publiczne continues its career, and deals mostly 
with articles on hygiene. It has a very wide outlook and 
reviews a goodly number of books of international im- 
portance. The publication is issued by the Polskie 
Towarzys two Higjeniczne, of which Dr. M. Zachert is the 
Secretary. The issue before us deals with the problem of 
the Construction of Habitations in riverine towns. 


JAPAN. 


N a former issue we have already remarked that our 

Journal has been noted and reviewed in a Japanese technical 

periodical named Kentiku Sekai, published in Tokyo— 
which, judging from the transliteration on the cover of the 
journal, should be pronounced “‘ Tookyoo.” 


We cannot profess a knowledge of the Japanese language, 
and the most we can do is to admire the beautiful script, 
which, of course, came from China originally, although the 
Japanese have introduced the alphabetical system which is an 
advance on the ancient Chinese picture symbol. 


The journal before us, which is crammed with advertise- 
ments, deals with a host of subjects. September, 1935, 
opens with a description of the damage done by the big 
earthquake, and there are maps and photographs which 
give a realistic impression of the horror which the district 
of Sizuoka must have endured. 

The Japanese are up-to-date in wanting to prevent the 
noise of cities, and the diagrams of Mr. Hunakosi are very 
scientific in appearance. 

Articles on aspects of town planning and architecture are 


translated from Italian, German, Swiss, English and French 
writings. 


W.L.H. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


POLITICAL 


The Next Five Ycars : An Essay in Political Agreement. 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 5/-. 


HE choice of five years as the period for the fulfilment 

of a programme strikes a note of patience on the part 

of the 150 signatories to this essay ; also it is fashionable 
since the Bolsheviks la:nched their five year plans which 
western people like to imitate or surpass ; and five years is 
the normal period of a British Parliament during which this 
programme of action is said to be attainable. The word 
** action ” also has attractions for some people ; it is topical 
since Mr. Lloyd George’s manifesto, but it really means 
nothing, for no party speaks for a programme of inaction or 
drift. "The best and newest word in the title is “‘agreement”’ 
and it is surprising that no one has thought of using it before. 
Disagreement is much more exciting and satisfying in the 
field of politics. 

Naturally, we scan these pages to find some reference to 
our special concerns—housing, slum clearance, planning in 
town and country, new towns, better roads ; we note the 
names of many of our friends and supporters—and some 
whose support we doubt—but no matter. 

The book is a very serious effort to find and formulate 
agreement, and we hope it will have influence. 

Solutions of our specific problems presuppose a general 
state of peace and goodwill without which they are unlikely 
to receive attention. The book therefore directs the reader 
to larger moral and political problems. Logically, it should 
begin with Chapter IX and Part II on International Relations; 
then, having cleared up (in five years ?) the confusion of 
world politics, it should confine itself to national problems. 
And here again, logically, there needs to be a book written 
for each nation, seeking ‘‘ political agreement, safeguarding 
liberty and revitalising democratic government ” in Russia, 
Germany, Italy, France, U.S.A., China and Japan. We 
should peruse with more confidence Part I of the book if we 
could be assured that it had been published, mutatis mutandis, 
in all the other countries of the world. 

Having begun to review this work we cannot abandon the 
task midway, but we cannot do it justice. What, for example, 
is “‘ the collective peace system”? Is it really a system or 
only a phrase ? The authors have four chapters on it. We 
may have peace in three ways: by armed isolation, by 
balance of power, and by ‘“‘ the collective peace system,” 
which last is to be operated by the League of Nations. But 
when all is said there can be no peace without pacific policies. 
We should send politicians and publicists back to the nursery 
to learn the moral of the tale of how the pig got back from 
market—by a long chain of causation. ‘The dog began to 
bite the pig only when the stick began to beat the dog, and 
so on. 

Going back to Part I, we find a demand for planning as a 
whole : a Government Planning Committee is to be formed 
of Ministers of the highest rank—with duties A. to F. 
Under a National Development Policy reappears the call 
for a National Housing Commission. Town and country 
planning is approved but no essentially new proposal 
advanced. New Towns are mentioned. 

The Organisation of Industry has a chapter to itself and 
the magic wand of an “‘ Enabling Act ” is waved before our 
eyes. Certain industries only need State intervention and 
some must be taken over in the socialistic manner ; others 
may carry on. There is nothing new here. Banking and 
Finance are to be guided by an Advisory Council representing 
everybody and the writers appear to think it most important 
that the community should have power to dismiss Mr. 
Montagu Norman from the Bank of England. Everything 
seems to go along a middle path between revolution and 
reaction ; agriculture is to be helped and social justice 
secured. 

On the whole, the book represents the ideals of 150 
estimable people reduced to their synthetic form, some 


cancelling out others, none of them gaining force or strength 
by combination, but rather weakening. Our own policy, 
for instance, comes out of this book as rather a poor thing 
lacking the ‘‘ punch ”’ we should like it to possess; and we 
feel that other causes may have suffered likewise here from 
the attempt to attain “‘ agreement.” Still, there are always 
new worlds to conquer and new ways of conquest. 


The Rebuilding of Britain. By W. Craven-Ellis, M.P. 
Geo. Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 2/6. 


BRAVE title for a brave book: the content of which 
certainly deserves the description ‘ revolutionary ”’ 
given to it by Sir Enoch Hill in his foreword. 

The author will be remembered as one of the formidable 
critics of the Town and Country Planning Bill in committee, 
but this book shows him to be filled with constructive zeal. 
He realises that the ‘‘ rebuilding’ process is essentially a 
continuous one, and he goes so far as to tell us the exact 
number of houses at this hour which should be demolished 

namely, 4,607,679. It sounds like one of the prophecies 
of the Book of Revelation, and it rests on a decision of Mr. 
Craven-Ellis not to allow any house to stand that is more than 
eighty years old. (There must be many exceptions to this 
rule, which otherwise is of practical value). 

For the first time in housing literature we see on page 28 
a table of the number of houses built in this country since 
1671—every ten years. ‘The demolition will, of course, be 
made good by a building programme. The author is in 
favour of a financial proposal, which is the gravamen of his 
book. ‘‘ I propose that Parliament should cause to be set up 
a National Mortgage Bank, which would have statutory 
authority to discharge the services its name implies. I 
propose that the existing Agricultural Mortgage Corporation 
Ltd., should have similar statutory authority and be charged 
with a function which I shall indicate. Both would have to 
be entirely free of political influence or association. 

I also propose the formation of area and regional public 
utility societies and the formation of twelve amalgamations 
of existing building societies. 

I further propose that Parliament should arrange for th 
appointment of National Land Commissioners and set up a 
Central Town and Country Planning Committee with 
subordinate Regional Committees.” 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 
IMPORTANCE OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


URING recent months there have been held many con- 

ferences of various Associations of local government 

officers, each one concerned with the discussion of the 
problems of its specialised work in relation to the work of 
local government as a whole and of local government in 
relation to the community. 

Public appreciation of the work of local government seems 
to be one of the outstanding problems to-day and here are 
two quotations from Presidential addresses which will show 
in what direction this problem is being tackled. 

At the annual meeting of the Association of Local Govern- 
ment Financial Officers, Mr. B. Griffiths, the City 
Treasurer of Sheffield and President of the Association, 
said :—‘‘ How can we educate the public to realise the 
importance of our profession? I think it is agreed that the 
only out and out honest business transaction is the one in 
which both parties receive mutual benefit. If, then, in our 
relations to the public we are prepared to accept this as 
our standard of conduct, we shall ask ourselves this question 
—What are we doing to let the public see that the services 
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we render are commensurate with the money or favours 
we receive ? Merely to organise ourselves with the avowed 
object of obtaining better remuneration and conditions of 
service savours too much of selfishness to inspire the con- 
fidence of the public. Rather should it be our endeavour to 
show that we are a body of men who can make a real con- 
tribution to the financial problems of the day, that our expert 
knowledge and training are a valuable asset to the com- 
munity and that by care and sound judgment we are in a 
position to protect their interests in all matters relating to 
local rates and finance. ‘To do this effectively discrimination 
and tact must be shown.” 

Mr. S. E. Fulford, the President of the Building Surveyors’ 
Association, at its annual meeting said :—‘‘ We are, as it 
were, special constables appointed to preserve the interests 
of the public in all that pertains to building. Now what I 
want to emphasize is the significance of the term ‘ Public.’ 
This is a very comprehensive term, but if we were to subtract 
from it all who are affected by the building industry there 
would be nothing left of it. For the Building Industry 
intimately touches the lives of every man, woman and 
child in the country and everything which affects it affects 
everybody. It is inconceivable that an industry which is 
of such vital concern to the Community could be carried 
on without regulation in the public interest. But it is 
equally certain tiiat regulation must be carried out, not in 
any spirit of hostility, but with a wholehearted endeavour 
to facilitate its operations. It should be apparent—and it is 
our business to make it apparent—that the Building Surveyor 
and the Building Inspector so far from being the enemies 
are the loyal and best friends of the bona-fide Architect, 
the bona-fide Builder and the bona-fide Community, the 
A.B.C. of our raison d’étre.”’ 

The importance of what this appreciation of the work 
performed by local government should be, is evidenced by 
the fact that the cost of social services in Britain has grown 
from £36,010,000 in 1900 to £490,384,000 in 1932-33, 
equal to £11 per head of the population. The “‘ West- 
minster Bank Review ” for June, 1935, referred to this cost 
and then made the following comments :—‘‘ The inevitable 
disadvantages arising from the development and extension 
of the social services are far outweighed by the beneficial 
economic as well as social results. Their development has 
played no small part in the improvement of the general 
standard of living over the past 25 years, which has been 
more marked than in any previous quarter-century. The 
desirability of the highest possible standard of general 
welfare is obvious. There can be no question that our 
comprehensive system of social services has contributed 
very greatly to the comparative immunity of this country 
from the more serious consequences of world economic 
depression. In times of prosperity, too, as well as in de- 
pression, a higher standard of living spells a more efficient 
working population and therefore one whose productive 
capacity is enhanced.” 

The Review does not consider that to stop the growth of 
expenditure in this direction would be desirable. The 
standard of living of many of our working population, it 
adds, is still such as to forbid complacence. 


‘* Westward to the East ’’: A record of a world tour 
in search of Local Government, by G. Montague Harris, 
National Union of Local Authorities, Westminster, S.W.1. 
R. MONTAGUE HARRIS, for long a supporter of 
our movement and one of the leading authorities on 
local government, has collected his information not 
chiefly from books but from visitation. 

Twenty-seven chapters take him round the world, 
“starting with Jamaica.” 

Eight chapters find him in the United States; then he 
crosses to Canada; Honolulu and Japan are studied ; and 
finally India is visited and described. 

This is no dull book about committees and _ resolutions 
of local councils. It invites enjoyable reading rather than 
arduous study and those who peruse it may expect to find 
many entertaining references to what Mr. Harris saw outside 
the sphere of local government. 

The illustrations are pleasing. 


A Century of Municipal Progress 1835-1935 Edited 
by Harold J. Laski, W. Ivor Jennings and William A. 
Rokson. Geo. Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 21/- net. 


HIS book comes into our hands with the authoritative 
"Fietruction on a yellow slip from Sidney Webb that it 

““ |. . Must imperatively be read by every Local Govern- 
ment officer, high or low, as the indispensakle basis of his 
professional culture. It ought to become the bedside book 
of every newly-elected councillor. Even the ‘ old stagers’” 
will learn from it.” 

That the book deserves commendation we do not doubt, 
but as most bedside books of our experience induce rapid 
sleep, we disagree with the yellow slip! Moreover, though 
no doubt it will be desirable for councillors to absorb the 
contents of the book, it is really more desirable that general 
readers who have no axe to grind and no political ambitions 
to achieve should become acquainted with the growth and 
system of municipal government in our country. 

In the first chapter, entitled ‘“‘ Before 1835,” Professor 
Elie Halévy tells how the-local administration was then in 
the hands of a very competent group of people whose in- 
dependence and position gave them time to undertake the 
duties of local administration, one feature being that they 
were independent of party affiliations. The great change 
in this respect which has occurred in one hundred years, 
and which now makes local administration a field for the 
keenest party efforts and temporary triumphs, can hardly 
be said to be a point of “ progress.” 

As to the contents of the book generally, it appears to be 
well-designed. The selection of writers clearly has a 
bias towards the “ left’? and we judge it to be the latest 
and most readable volume at the service of those who care 
to learn the history and nature of British Local Government. 


The Lighter Side of Local Government. By C. Kent 
Wright. Geo. Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 5/-. 


HERE is nothing to prevent any reader of this book 
from becoming a Councillor, Alderman or Mayor and 
taking part in Local Government, which might precede 
Parliamentary ambitions. But success depends on certain 
qualities of personality which the aspirant should possess. 
Among these is a sense of humour. We often hear the 
expression “‘ cultivate a sense of humour ”’ but it is doubtful 
if anything can be done for a man who has not been born 
with it, as most Englishmen have. This book, besides 
providing fascinating and instructive reading, tells us how 
to make the most of the precious quality of humour. Ninety- 
nine per cent. of Council quarrels can be allayed by a laugh 
at the right time. 
The Ministry of Health might well send copies of the book 
to troublesome leaders of the Opposition. 


Buckinghamshire Regional Plan: Report prepared 
for the County Planning Advisory Committee by 
W. R. Davidge, F.R.I.B.A., etc., County Hall, Aylesbury, 
Bucks. Price 10/6 (postage 1/-). 


HIS volume is one of a series which has established 

itself as a necessity for the adequate study of regional 

planning, and Mr. Davidge, as is well-known, has been 
responsible for the issue of several such works in other 
districts. Regional planning now goes on without serious 
challenge and is becoming a specific part of a general 
philosophy. 

The land included in the region is approximately 750 
square miles and it receives its study in the orthodox manner. 
First we hear of the constitution of the Committee and its 
Technical Sub-Committee. The relations of town planning 
and their connection with the Regional Plan is an important 
section of the book. 

There follow road proposals, preservation of land for 
open spaces and other aspects. In such a county amenity 
receives due attention. 

There is not in this volume a separate summary of all 
the positive proposals made, which on former occasions: 
we have been glad to reprint. The proposals made are 
found in each of the separate chapters regarding roads. 
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open spaces (including aerodrome sites) and industrial 
areas. The summary of rroposed zones shows a fuller 
classification, which experience no doubt has called for. 


1. Centres of Development, generally extending existing 
towns and villages, but in appropriate cases indicating 
places in which new settlements could advantageously 
be established, zoned primarily for residential purposes, 
for general business or, where built up, as general 
areas. 

Special areas in the built-up parts of existing towns and 
villages designed to rrotect their existing character, 
zoned primarily for residential purposes in keeping 
with the old buildings. 
Industrial Areas, which should be set aside as being 
particularly suitable for industrial purposes of all 
kinds, zoned primarily for industrial buildings, special 
industrial buildings and business premises. 
Country House Zones, intervening between centres 
of development and allowing for buildings for agri- 
cultural or horticultural purposes and houses or resi- 
dential buildings with a prescribed minimum curtilage 
of, say 2 acres. 
Areas in which industries arising out of the use of the 
soil may develop, including grouped development and 
other buildings for agricultural and _ horticultural 
purposes. 
Areas where general development is deferred until 
the proper time for development arrives and a general 
development order can reasonably be issued. 
Reservations including larger open spaces of all kinds 
where no development is allowable and existing public 
open spaces. 
Low-lying areas—unsuitable for general development, 
but where buildings for agricultural or horticultural 
purposes and buildings for rural industries would be 
appropriate. 
Agricultural Areas which it is recommended might 
be (a) subject to agreement that notice would be given 
of any development proposed to enable the question 
of detailed zoning to be considered ; or (b) selected 
land regarded as permanently agricultural. 

10. Forestry Zones, where scheduled woodlands would 
be subject to the practice of good forestry. 


The beautifully coloured map makes these sentences at 
once intelligible. 

At some time or another it will be the duty of those who 
watch this important function of Regional Planning to 
ask and to know how far the admirable proposals of Mr. 
Davidge and his confreres are being accepted and—must 
we say it ?—‘‘ implemented.” 

Garden City advocates wil! watch with peculiar interest 
to note the process of local concentration in the rural villages 
at the same time as they are brought into a unified system 
depending on public services. We seem to discern from 
Mr. Davidge’s book the coming of many small satellite 
units and the resuscitation rather than the desertion of 
villages. 


The Green Belt. 

The London County Council’s decision made known in 
January last to allocate a two million pound fund from 
which grants would be made to County Councils towards 
the preservation of a green belt round London has necessi- 
tated immediate consideration. ‘The whole of the Bucks 
portion of the belt lies within the Committee’s area and at 
the request of the County Council a Scheme embodying 
proposals to sterilize and in two cases purchase land along 
the west bank of the River Colne from Denham Village 
down to and including the Magna Charta and Ankerwycke 
Estates, has been prepared, adopted and forwarded to the 
London County Council by the Bucks County Council. 

Two important conferences have been held to explore 
the possibilities of securing the preservation by purchase 
or otherwise of Ankerwycke, Magna Charta and Denham 
Court Estates. Although the conferences did not lead to 
definite schemes of purchase, it is still hoped that ways 
and means can be found to secure the preservation of these 
beauty spots in perpetuity. 





Modern Housing. By Catherine Bauer. 
and Unwin, Ltd. 20/- net. 

HIS book comes at a time when a broad historical review 

and constructive proposal are needed. It was fathered 

by financial assistance from the Carnegie Corpor- 
ation and the author acknowledges help from writers and 
specialists in Germany, England, Holland, France, Switzer- 
land, Austria and Sweden. Some of the material has already 
appeared in American publications, whilst acknowledgment 
is made to writers in the United States. These facts will 
indicate to the reader that the book is not in any way localised 
but draws together the experience of many countries and 
affords lessons which all can learn. 

The contents consist of four parts and an appendix. The 
first deals with the 19th century cities and claims to be a 
record of failure. The expressions used are decisive .. . 
“the period of black congestion,” ‘the era of wasteful 
expansion,” “‘ Victorian mind and matter.’”’ On the whole 
no one will be disposed to dispute these critical sentences. 

Part II is described as “‘ gathering forces ’’ and recognises 
an “‘ advance guard of ideas,” ‘‘ heyday of paternal reform,” 
*‘ changes in the social structure,” and ‘‘ toward a new 
physical world.” ‘This last phrase confirms very much 
our own feeling in the matter, for housing in itself will not 
find a solution unless it is bravely determined that it forms 
but part of a new physical structure to admit of a vigorous 
and healthy life of its economic processes and its personnel. 
There is a reference to the garden city and Patrick Geddes 
is referred to as the prophet of the new science of planning 
which includes so large an element of sociology. 

Part III deals with facts and figures regarding post- 
war housing and discusses not only direct Government 
construction, but private enterprise and the housing society 
as an auxiliary agency. The conclusion of this section is 
that ‘ Europe does not solve the problem ” and the author 
looks forward to the next decade of housing, during which 
this should be accomplished. 

The rest of the book surveys and discusses in detail the 
several elements that go towards the housing of the future. 
It can hardly be supposed that the solution will be a common 
one in all countries. Nevertheless, such are the common 
vicissitudes of American and Northern European countries, 
it is not strange to find the same debates occurring in many 
lands. Probably the most vital controversy is that pre- 
sented by the German super-block and the English cottage 
estate—vertical or horizontal development. 

The plans and illustrations in the book are admirable. 

On the whole, we should ju 'ge the author to have allied 
herself with the more revolutionary movement in housing 
observed on the continent of Europe. 

There is a long bibliography of almost all the important 
books on the subject and our own garden cities find their 
proper place. 


Geo. Allen 


The New Architecture and the Bauhaus. 
Gropius. Faber and Faber, Ltd. 6/-. 


HILE perusing this interesting book our mind went 

back to earlier contact with ‘ new architecture.” 

Theodore van Doesburg introduced himself and his 
cult to the old fashioned atmosphere of Grays Inn Place. 
He sent his curious mystical-geometrical journal De Slijl 
to wake us up from our Georgian dreams and eventually 
invaded the pages of Garden Cities and Town Planning, ten 
years ago, with an illustrated article on ‘‘ Neoplasticism,” 
which had made its appearance in Holland. In 1931 Mr. 
Batsford published The New Style by Maurice Casteels with 
a survey of its first phase in Europe and America. The 
book of Dr. Gropius should now complete the education of 
the most reactionary adherent to tradition. 

The survey of Casteels is broad and historical and reminds 
us of the origins of the new style in architecture. It came 
out of the new mastery of material and methods of construc- 
tion which the war had revealed. The order of its spread, 
according to his review, was from Holland—where the 
mistake was made of nationalising the new art—the cult 
spread to Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, had a sudden 
outburst in France, where Le Corbusier, a Swiss, took the 
lead, flourished in Belgium and at last made its appearance 
in conservative England. 


By Walter 
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Dr. Gropius confines himself to his own career and work 
and surprises the reader by publishing an illustration of a 
boot factory built in 1911 by himself and his partner. It 
might stand next door to the Daily Express building in 
Fleet Street, being composed of glass and steel, with a brick 
or two filling in the gaps. In 1914 the partners put up the 
building of the Trades Union at Cologne wherein the spiral 
staircase is enclosed in glass rather than made to be part of 
a dismal dungeon. We do not like it to look at, but a staircase 
is not for the eyes but the feet—and they probably like it. 

Utility, then, is the deepest note in the chord of the new 
architectural music, and as its philosophers argue, beauty is 
the dominant. There are experimental discords, of course, 
and the chief of these is the moment of transition from the 
old to the new, and especially their frequent juxtaposition. 

The new architecture comes out of standardisation and 
rationalisation which engineers discovered. ‘The new archi- 
tecture raises these doubtful blessings to a higher level. 

The subtitle of the book before us, The Bauhaus, intro- 
duces us to the special feat of Dr. Gropius, for this ‘‘ building 
house ” is a school, a place of instruction in all the processes 
and arts required in the new movement. It is located at 
Dessau ; looking at it we do not like it; it has not those 
pleasing proportions and familiar features of the school or 
college of our day. It might be a prison or a biscuit factory, 
but no doubt it is thoroughly “‘ functional ”’ and serviceable 
to those who work in it. The pupils’ hostel and atelier 
building, on the other hand, is most attractive. 

he book leads up to the main aberration of the movement, 
the 14 storey slab, standing skew-wift—on the shores of a 
lake. Only if the greater part of the world should become 
uninhabitable shall we consent to live in these Corbusian 
structures. 

Quite seriously, however, it will be wise for the designers 
of the next garden city or satellite town to bethink themselves 
earnestly on this new art. We can picture the new Letch- 
welwyn designed in toto by new architects, devoid of “ left 
wing” extravagances, as a most attractive and practical 
town. Why did not the idea occur to the builders of Corby ? 
We commend the notion to Mr. Trystam -Edwards for his 
Hundred New Towns. By social credit or old fashioned 
finance the venture should be less costly than Becontree or 
St. Helier. 


Construction of Flats for the Working Classes : 
Interim Report of Interdepartmental Committee. 
(32—312—1) 9d. net. 

HE great question of policy in relation to Flats is not 

discussed here, as the terms of reference to the Com- 

mittee were ‘‘ to enquire into and report upon materials 
and methods of construction suitable for the building of 
flats for the working classes, with special reference to 
efficiency and cost.”’ This is an interim report and covers 
a great many details. Under Measurement and Efficiency 
there is a paragraph on Habitability, and it is significant that 
the paragraph is short and reads as follows :— 

“One over-riding consideration is the general habitability 
of the dwelling. No scientific criteria can be laid down and 
we are being guided by the views of the members of the 
Habitability Sub-Committee and others with considerable 
experience of the class of property under review and_ its 
tenants.” 

Is it not time that some scientific criteria could be laid 
down with regard to this fundamental question ? 

The Assessment of Cost is a useful section and tells how 
the calculation is made of cost at per cubic foot, at per square 
foot floor area, at per habitable room, and the average 
number of rooms per flat rate. The rest consists of dis- 
cussion of technical and constructional questions. 


Housing Finance : Report on Subsidies for Rehousing Urban 
Areas. (P. S. King and Son. 2/6 net). 
HE very competent Council for Research on Housing 
Construction is continuing its work, and in this document 
it provides information which should enable Councils 
and Housing Directors to come to conclusions with regard 
to the financial aspect of the building of flats. 
The cost of cottage housing is now pretty well known, 


but inasmuch as provision is made in the Housing Act of 
1935 for building flats on relatively expensive land, it is very 
useful to have the difficult arithmetical calculations ready to 
hand. Town land may cost from £1,500 to £20,000 per 
acre. Table 1 on Page 12, therefore, begins with the mid- 
value between ten sets of figures and tells the cost of site per 
flat, the Exchequer contribution, the capital value, the 
capital surplus on the site, building incidentals, the capital 
value of net income out of rent, the deficit on building, the 
net capital surplus, and the weekly equivalent of this last. 
The figures are given for a five-storey three-roomed tenement 
flat at 60 per acre, and a ten-storey three-roomed tenement 
flat at 120 per acre. 

Table II is a useful comparison of the contributions under 
the Housing Act of 1930 and the Housing Act of 1935, for 
five storeys at 60 per acre. 

In concluding the perusal of this formidable document, 
we hit upon the closing paragraph, which reads :— 

“Ideally, town planning should precede housing . 
but planning in urban areas is scarcely started and rehousing 
cannot wait... The re-planning requirements of dense 
urban communities are many times more complex and 
difficult to satisfy than the new planning requirements of 
garden cities, suburbs or villages of relatively open develop- 
ment. Moreover, while the latter have been widely and 
deeply studied, the former have been relatively little 
explored.” 


Report of the Lieut.-Governor’s Committee on 
Housing Conditions in Toronto, 1934. 
R. HERBERT A. BRUCE, who evidently was one of 
the visitors to the recent International Congress in 
London, kindly sent us a copy of this Report. 

It is a very well arranged document and reveals familiar 
phenomena. In Chapter I, in formulating a definition of 
** slum ”’ in its worst sense, we are told that there are not such 
slums in Toronto yet ; but there are mean, small and scattered 
groups of dwellings in which the conditions of slum life 
are in full evidence. No exact estimate of the extent of 
these conditions can be given. In 1931, Toronto was said to 
contain 138,472 structurally-separate units to accommodate 
149,994 households showing the usual deficiency, and when 
it is added that at least two or three thousand of these 
dwellings are unfit, the problem is more urgent. 

There follows a definition of fitness by means of a minimum 
standard which is certainly of a high order. 


Roads and Road Construction Year Book and Direc- 
tory, 1935-1936. Carriers Publicity Co., Ltd. 10/6. 


E can well imagine that this Year Box k is ind spensable 
to road makers and can testify to its interest to general 
readers who seek information on such _ recondite 
matters. Roads begin to appear before our suburban eyes 
by the assembly of noisy artillery creating a vast chaos over 
which a stout foreman presides with his silver watch and 
chain, symbol of authority. ‘‘ How long is this mess and 
muddle to remain ?”’ we say every morning, as we step 
over the newly-laid cement. Not long afterwards the 
operations are completed and the foreman disappears to 
make new conquests ; we release our imprisoned Austin- 
Seven and fly over the tar mac showering blessings as we go. 
The book has a special topicality just now, since the 
coming of Mr. Hore Belisha and his anti-ribbon Act. Part 
II is a Survey of Current Practice on technical matters. 
Statistics are found in Part IV and a useful Bibliography in 
Part VI. Section xxvi seems deficient with the mention of 
only two publications on Town Planning, but perhaps the 
Editors are not so concerned with law as with engineering. 
We notice that two cycle tracks have been laid for 2} miles 
along the Western Avenue, at a cost of £7,000 for which we 
hope cyclists will be grateful. 


Gas: the National Fuel: Its uses for Domestic 
Water Heating. 1935. The Ascot Gas Water Heaters, 
Ltd. 27/6. 
OMMERCIAL enterprise realizes more and more the 
value of attractive publicity and invades the world of 
books with a spear head of efficiency, leaving behind the 
old fashioned catalogue and price list. This work is to 
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the eye a picture book that holds the reader to the end; 
it is a book of information on the most recent housing 
developments, provides a vision of domestic interior which 
the housewife will demand from her spouse ; and, of course, 
it is a very persuasive commercial traveller, finding its way 
into the offices of architects, building contractors and estate 
developers. 

All this comes about from the invention of a comparatively 
small apparatus, about the size of the familiar ‘‘ geyser,” 
whose interior anatomy is shewn on page 22. Suspended 
above an oval gas burner is the combustion chamber, sur- 
rounded by a spiral coil of water tubing which, as it rises, 
receives more heat which is liberated at the hot water points. 
The Ascot is called a ‘“‘multipoint” because it is not made only 
to serve one purpose, but to give a supply of hot water to the 
kitchen sink, the wash basin and the bath, by the simplest 
manipulation which may be called fool proof. Dr. Bernard 
Friedman, the Managing Director, writes the article on the 
Fundamental Principles of Water Heating for Domestic 
Use and naturally favours gas and the Ascot Heater. 

The rest of the book will be read with interest and in- 
struction for it records and illustrates the many blocks of 
flats and housing systems that have made use of the Ascot 
Heater. The small Kitchen equipment installed in the flats 
at Sassoon House is a very neat affair, serving sink and 
““ copper ” as it used to be called. 

The general contents of the book are uscfully divided into 
two s¢ections—the problem of the flat and the problem of the 
house. There are ten articles allocated to the first of these 
problems and seven in relation to the second. We may take 
the liberty of mentioning that the problem of the slums is 
written by the Editor of this journal and contains a useful 
and up-to-date analysis of the subject. 

““ Some Thoughts in Colour ” by Jan Jeffcot brightens the 
techical side of the book, while Mrs. Darcy Braddell’s 
designs for kitchens gives the layman the imprcssion that 
domestic labour is quite pleasant. The water heater makes 
conversion of a large house into flats immediately practicable, 
in one respect at least. 


The Dorset Landscape. Geoffrey Clark and W. Harding 
Thompson. A. & C. Black, 5/- net. 


HE publishers of the Series of County Landscapes are 

certainly to be congratulated that they have chosen 

town-planners to describe each County. What County is 
more expressive in its nature than Dorset, and who more able 
to describe it than Mr. Harding Thompson ? 

Although so closely hemmed in by Devon, Somerset, 
Wiltshire and Hampshire, Dorset has beauties of her own 
which do not suffer by comparison. The authors must 
have made themselves familiar with the works of Thomas 
Hardy, because often through the chapters there is brought 
to light and emphasised just those aspects of Nature 
which have made it possible to “‘ smell the brown earth”’ 
in the novels of Hardy. 

This book deals with the landscape, natural features, 
highways and lanes of Dorset, and concludes with a very 
fine chapter on Dorset buildings in towns and villages. 

The writers refer to the de-afforestation which has taken 
place from earliest times, and point out that it is only now, 
in the twentieth century that a far-sighted policy of State 
afforestation has been evelved. ‘They doubt whether the 
right type of tree is being planted. Where there should be 
the deciduous oak, there is likely to be dark forests of pine 
and fir. The writers are wise to point out to the War Office 
the danger of any extension of W.D. lands for military 
operat.on, as likely to alter the character of the County. 

The book is fully appreciative of all the good which the 
County possesses, and could perhaps be a Lttle stronger in 
issuing a warning against spoliation. Swanage is referred to 
as having lost touch with traditional Dorset, and donned the 
staring red of the modern villa. 

When town planners have produced such a series of 
County Landscapes as Devon, Surrey, Dorset and Sussex, the 
next logical step should be taken immediately to preserve 
what those books have so well emphasised. ‘There is an 
index of place-names, of which no County is so picturesque 
as Dorset. To mention a few must make the reader appre- 


ciate the poetry of Dorset; for instance, Dordle Door, 
Worbarrow Bay, Melbury Down, Marshwood, Sturminster 
Newton. 


The English Countryside. A Bock of Photographs by 
J. Dixon-Scott. Foreword by Rose Macaulay. F. J. 
Ward. 3/6. 
HIS is a book of beautiful views, showing the peaceful 
chain of labour and repose in our English land. It is 
one more argument for preservation of the soft and the 
rugged, the town and the village, in the country which we 
have not yet entirely succeeded in spoiling. 


HEALTH 


A New Angle of Health. By Surg.-Capt. D. H. C. 
Given. John Bales, Sons & Danielsson, Ltd. 7/6 net. 

ITLES of books must sometimes belie their contents, 

but in the present case ‘‘ Ncw Angle ’’ has a very deep 

meaning. ‘The author, a surgeon in the Navy, regards 
it as a privilege that he spent eight years in the region of the 
Singapore base and had an opportunity of studying and 
practising his art with the assistance of naval discipline. 
(This element of discipline, we feel, is generally lacking in 
health practice in civil life. Patients pay for advice but do 
not feel bound to accept it.) 

The older form of medical practice told us what medicines 
to swallow. A later form told us what food to cat and from 
what drinks to abstain. A still younger practice discerned 
what Dr. Given clearly has seen: that the world of Nature 
really is a safe place, biologically, for the human species, and 
the natural, simple life is the best medicine for most human 
ailments. Dr. Given, however, takes a long step forward. 
He diagnoses the maladies from which we suffer much more 
deeply than most of his predecessors, and believes himself 
to reach the root of the matter. Our western civilisation 
itself is the fundamental disease ! The great cycle of human 
malady is caused by centuries of mistakes and the actual 
diseases which from time to time have been discovered and 
classified are, as it were, epi-cycles on the main cycle of 
modern civilisaticn. 

Dr. Given believes himself to have proved a conception 
of this kind by his experience in the East. In a word, the 
Asiatic, living in the bosom of Nature is more healthy than 
the Westerner, despite the vast apparatus of medical and 
hygienic service placed at his hand. 

The author gives a list of three families or groups of 
diseases: respiratory, digestion-nutrition, and locomotor. 
In respect of these the Asiatic is A.1. and the Westerner 
C.3. Such is the judgment. 

It may perhaps surprise readers to find that the author 
seems to leave what might be regarded as his own legitimate 
field—namely, the body and its environment—and enters 
the economic field, surveys the processes of industrialism, 
and almost penetrates into finance. A single sentence will 
suffice: ‘‘ The incentive that is slowly destroying Society 
is the God-Devil Money. It gave man power over his 
fellow-men.”’ 

The above few sentences give quite an inadequate sense 
of the contents of the book, which thorough!y deserve study 
from all those who hope for the well being of our race. We 
cannot express any opinion as to whether the statistical 
argument is convincing, but it deserves to be studied. In 
general there is no doubt, as we have always argued in 
respect of Garden Cities, that the condition of industrial 
environment, evil or good, is responsible for the ultimate 
health and stability of our population, so that without 
going so far as to call for the abolition of modern civilisation, 
we feel that Dr. Given is with us, rather than against us. 


Health Propaganda : Ways and Means. By T. Crew, 
Leicester, 5/6 net. 
HIS little book by the Clerk of the Leicestershire Health 
Insurance Committee, seems quite octhodox after 
perusing the book reviewed above. It is, for our own 
country, a kind of handbook on all the forces and institutions 
at work amongst us. Safety First,’ Teeth, Dancing, Eugenics, 
Nursing, Food, and Garden Cities. 
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Members of the Tour No. 21 at Cambridge 


SETTLED POLICY NEEDED 

OWN Planning is becoming a hardy annual with Middles- 

brough Town Council and the more it is talked about the 

less progress seems to be accomplished. On Tuesday, 
after an hour’s discussion on the desirability of ‘‘ staggering ” 
a building line and varying the elevation in certain designs, 
the Council for a variety of reasons—some of which appeared 
to conflict—referred the matter back to the Town Planning 
Committee. 


The trouble appears to be due to a confusion of ideas on 
the part of the Council, members of which desire to improve 
the amenities but have fa led to arrive at any settled policy. 
The result is that half a dozen or more members at each 
Council meeting reiterate their individual views on the best 
method of achieving what is a common object. There is 
also uncertainty regarding the powers possessed by the 
Town Planning Committee, which one or two members 
regard as greater than is actually the case. 

It is time the Council met specially and thoroughly debated 
the whole question of policy, and, having determined what 
it shall be, called the builders and architects of the town 
into conference. With a settled policy and the co-operation 
of the builders and architects, town planning progress could 
be made and the approaches to the town saved from being 
converted into monotonous rows of dwellings similar in 
design which a generation hence will reflict adversely on the 
aesthetic sense of the present Council. Yorkshire Post 


‘PARK THE PEOPLE IN THE PARKS” 


R. D. BLISS, delivering his presidential address to 
the eighth annual conference of the Institute of Parks 
Superintendents, said : 
“In no department of Municipal activity has there been 
a greater awakening of the communal conscience than in 
the provision of Parks and Open Spaces in our cities and 
towns. Comparative figures are difficult to obtain, but on 
the authority of the Ministe: of Health, in a statement made 
in February of the present vear, we find that the expenditure 
made by Local Author.ties in England and Wales upon 
Open Spaces in 1884 was the modest sum of £250,000, 
whereas last year the amount had grown to £5,500,000, 
which the Minister of the Crown defended as a piece of 
sound economy. 


Parks Departments must exhibit intelligent anticipation 


(By Courtesy of the Cambridge Journal) 


and visualise the needs of the community not only for 
to-day but for the years to come. The social life of the 
country is fast changing and the problem of the wise enjoy- 
ment of the leisure hours of the workers has yet to be solved. 
Whether we like it or not, we are faced with the prospect 
of a shorter working day as one of the factors in the solution 
of the Unemployment problem. Allied with this is the 
extension of the leisure hours of the people and Parks Com- 
mittees will be called upon to make their contribution in 
supplying the necessary means of clean and _ healthy 
recreation. 

The whole country is at present engaged in slum clear- 
ances and we are promised by the politicians that these 
hideous and abominable buildings of past generations will 
all be removed within the next five years. Particular 
attention will therefore have to be paid by Parks Committees 
to the reservation of space as play areas for the children. 
We must be idealists as well as realists and the ideal is the 
provision of a play area for every street. 

Encouragement should be given to all outdoor entertain- 
ments, apart from sport, such as Theatrical Plays, Concerts, 
Cabarets, Bands, Danc'ng and the like. In fact, the slogan 
of Parks Departments should be ‘ Park the People in the 
Parks.’ 


International Union of Local Authorities. 
N a former occasion we have spoken of the very handy 
way in which the documents brought together in these 
folders are issued. The present dossier deals with local 
administration and encloses 14 documents on all sorts of 
subjects. Security in vehicular traffic, communal credit, 
local finance in the Low Countries, new communal law in 
Germany, open-air schools, and so on. 


Cités-Jardins de France. 

E have hardly found space up to the present to give a 

reference to the 3lst Annual Report presented to the 

General Assembly of the French Association in June 
of last y2ar. It illustrates extraordinary enterprise and care 
on the part of Monsieur Benoit-Levy, who seems to have a 
gift of drawing in to his net all sorts of people. He reads 
everything that has been written, said or done in every 
country, and records it here for his French compatriots. 
We see our names among his notes. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AT WELWYN GAR- 
DEN CITY 


Diesel Lorries. 

A new factory of 10,000 sq. ft., with provision for extension 
to 30,000 sq. ft., is now being built for Arran Motors Ltd. 
This firm, who were founded in Welwyn 18 months ago, to 
make heavy lorries using Diesel oil, have had considerable 
success in the home and overseas markets and are now en- 
larging their production. 


Finishes for Leathers, etc. 

Messrs. Earnshaw & Co., have taken premises for the 
manufacture of speciality cellulose and pigment finishes, 
forleather and other goods. This firm comes from Yorkshire. 


Radio Works. 

Murphy Radio Ltd., are extending their works for the 
1936 production. This firm began at Welwyn with three 
men five years ago, and now employs nearly 1,000. 

Their new self-tuning device has led to a record increase 
of sales for this season. 


Basket Making. 

‘Messrs. Raymond Mary have recently commenced the 
manufacture of light baskets for the fruit trade, etc., and 
report a good demand for their products. 


Precision Engineering. 

Regent Laboratories Ltd., who specialise in engineering 
precision work, repetition and non-repetition, have an 
extension of their factory now in course of construction at 
Welwyn. 


Research Workshops. 

A new departure for Welwyn is the building of a group of 
Research Workshops for letting to firms engaged in research 
or small highly specialised businesses. Each unit contains 
1,200 sq. ft., including an office or laboratory. Sectional 
factories of 4,000 to 10,000 ft. are also under construction. 

_The first of the Research Workshops is being leased to 
Simplex Seed Sorters Ltd., inventors and manufacturers of 
seed-sorting machines, including machines that reject 
black or discoloured seeds by a light-sensitive process. 


Moulding Powders. 
Mouldrite Ltd. (a branch of Imperial Chemical Industries) 
have just completed an extension of their works at Welwyn. 


Shops and Flats. 

A new group of eight shops is being built in Welwyn 
Garden City’s shopping centre. Two of these have been 
taken by the St. Albans Co- operative Society Ltd., for a 
branch store. Another has been taken for an electricity 
show-room. 

Over the shops will be twenty modern “ luxury ”’ flats, 
having from one to three rooms, plus kitchen and bathrooms, 
very well fitted up and with central heating and hot water 
supply and electrical cooking and refrigeration. In a town 
where good houses and gardens are obtainable there is no 
demand for large flats for families, but for retired couples, 
and for professional and business men and women without 
families, there is a need for this type of accommodation. 


Housing. 

The Welwyn Garden City Urban District Council have 
under construction 80 houses for letting at about 11/6 per 
week inclusive of rates and water. The Garden City Com- 
pany have in hand a very interesting scheme of 166 houses 
at weekly rents, the first 50 of which are completed and 
occupied. The rents are from 16/- to 19/6 a week inclusive. 
Owing to the phenomenal growth of local industry there is a 
great demand for houses and further schemes of town 
extension and house building are in energetic preparation. 

Many houses are also being built for sale at prices from 
£595 to £1,100. 
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Girls’ Hostel and Boys’ Club. 


Welwyn employs a fair proportion of men, youths and 
girls from the depressed areas. The men can be housed in 
families, and the youths generally live in lodgings. For girls, 
a hostel has recently been provided by the Y.W.C.A. in 
conjunction with the Company. A new building for a 
Boys’ Club is now being erected adjoining the Peartree 
Club-room. 


MAJOR HARRY BARNES 


AJOR HARRY BARNES, F.R.I.B.A., L.C.C., who 

died on Oct. 12th, at the age of 64, was an architect 

who had done much work for housing and town 
planning. 


Educated at the British School, Sunderland, he designed 
schools and tramway offices fer the Sunderland Corporation, 
the Durham County Council offices and business premises 
at Middlesbrough, Newcastle and other northern towns. 
In 1918 he was elected Coalition Liberal member for East 
Newcastle, but left the Coalition in November, 1919, though 
he continued to sit until 1922. He was honorary secretary 
of the Cobden Club from 1920 to 1924. 


Major Barnes was an alderman of the L.C.C. from 1923 
to 1925 and was elected a Labour member of the Council 
for East Fulham in 1934, being later appointed chairman of 
the Town Planning Committee, a position which he after- 
wards relinquished. He was a member of the Moir Com- 
mittee set up to consider alternative methods of housing 
construction. In 1923 he published ‘‘ Housing: The 
Facts and the Future,’ a large and valuable work full of 
comparative statistics. His general conclusion was that 
private enterprise could not unaided supply all the working 
class dwellings needed. In 1931 he produced another large 
and well documented work on ‘“‘ The Slum,” in which he 
again argued that his ideal of providing ‘‘ a separate dwelling 
for each family, with adequate accommodation, set in 
surroundings clean and comely,’ could never be in the 
commercial sense a paying proposition. He also wrote 
on a national housing service and on rating and valuation 
and was the author of ‘‘ Maya: a Sonnet Sequence.” 
He was chairman of the Committee on the Registration of 
Architects in 1931, a Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society 
and a member of the Town Flanning Institute and of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute. He was married and had two sons. 

The Times. 


FLATS AND ENVIRONMENT 
HE Minister of Health has dismissed an appeal by 
Kidderminster Development, Limited, against the 
Kidderminster Town Council’s refusal to permit the 
erection of a block of flats at Comberton. A letter from the 
Ministry of Health stated that the Minister was satisfied 
such flats would injure the amenities of a district where 
the existing development consisted wholly of single-family 
dwelling-houses at a low density. It appeared to him that 
no sufficient reason had been shown to justify him in over- 
ruling the Council’s decision to refuse permission for the 
proposed developments. Surveyor. 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH APPOINTMENTS 


Consequent on the retirement of Mr. I. G. Gibbon, 
Director of the Local Government Division, which will take 
effect on January 1, 1936, the Minister of Health has made 
the following appointments as from that date :— 

Mr. H. W. S. Francis, to be Director of the Local Govern- 
ment Division; Mr. J. C. Wrigley, to be Director and 
Principal Assistant Secretary of the Housing and Town 
Planning Division; Mr. R. B. Cross, to be a principal 
assistant secretary ; Mr. E. D. Macgregor and Mr. H. H. 
George, to be assistant secretaries. 
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